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Insurance Men and War Damage Coverage 


> THe whole story in connection 
with war damage coverage has 
not yet been written, but it is a 
big one. In the opinion of many in- 
surance leaders, there is nothing 
that has happened in the insur- 
ance business in many years that 
has had and will continue to have 
such a fundamental effect on our 
industry. 

In the past, insurance com- 
panies have put forth considerable 


effort to gain increased goodwill 
and promote still better public 
relations. But here in one event 
the opportunity was given us to 
indicate the power and strength of 
the insurance business, and by do- 
ing a good job the effect on the 
public and government officials is 
going to be to our advantage for a 
long time to come. 

The support the insurance in- 
dustry and insurance producers 


A service undertaken by producers as a patriotic duty 
and privilege is bound to be a great good-will builder 
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everywhere have given to the War 
Damage Corporation is an evi- 
dence of unselfish and patriotic ef- 
fort which is no surprise to those 
who are familiar with the long 
and honorable history of stock 
insurance in times of national 
stress. 

In World War I, the companies 
placed their engineering facilities 
whole-heartedly at the service of 
the government, without thought 
of anything but the national in- 
terest. The agents, both as groups 
and as individuals, helped to or- 
ganize and plan protection in vital 
areas. And today, in World War 
II, insurance, through association, 
company, agent and broker, is 


utting its powerful shoulder to 
P gs I 


the wheel. 

The War Damage Corporation 
provides protection which will 
avoid shock losses for industry and 
disastrous loss to families and in- 
dividuals. It is new because the 
conditions of World War II are 
new. 

The world grew smaller in the 
years between April 6, 1917, and 
December 7, 1941, and the Ameri- 
can factory and the American 
home are now on the firing line. 


_—_——_— 


The vast distances of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific have thus far kept 
enemy bombers from our shores, 
but in today’s war it would be a 
rash man who would be certain 
that an American city would not 
again be a target before these 
words reach the readers of THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 

We cannot hope indefinitely to 
escape the loss of life and damage 
to property at home, which are 
part of long-range modern war. 
And, as usual, insurance, faced 
with a known hazard, provides a 
method at slight cost of spreading 
the risk and assuring just and ade- 
quate compensation. 

Although war damage insur- 
ance must rank as a non-profit ac- 
tivity to the industry and the pro- 
ducer, it is infinitely profitable to 
our country, and, therefore, in the 
real sense to ourselves. 

And from a practical viewpoint, 
the prospecting and sale of war 
damage insurance gives company 
and individual agent or broker 
alike an opportunity to make an 
unselfish contact with a wide 
group who will be thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the protection thus 
called to their attention. 
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Today’s Opportunities for Women 
in Casualty-Surety 


> In New York Strate alone, 
more than 38,000 women are en- 
gaged in insurance, according to 
the latest census figures available. 
Twenty-six thousand of these are 
to be found in Home Offices and 
7,000 in branch offices, with 5,000 
serving as, or in the offices of, 
agents and brokers. 

In the sales end of just one 
branch of insurance, there are to 
be found throughout the country 
more than 4,000 women carving 
careers for themselves. 

In the casualty-surety lines, 
Home Office and field, are 51 
separate positions normally open 
to women, with the war opening 
new opportunities every day. 


PIONEERS AMONG WOMEN 


The: first woman to enter the insur- 
ance business in London, according to 
a pamphlet in a British museum, 
as reported by The Weekly Un- 


derwriter, was Dorothy Petty, 
who commenced her insurance 
career in 1710: 

“The said Dorothy (who is a daugh- 
ter of a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, now deceased) did set up an 
insurance office in order thereby to 
serve the public and get an honest 
livelihood. The said Dorothy had 
such success in her undertaking that 
more claims were paid and more 
stamps used for policies and certifi- 
cates in her office than in all the other 
like offices in London besides: which 
good fortune was chiefly owing to the 
fairness and justice of her proceedings 
in this said business: for all the money 
paid into the office was entered in one 
book and all the money paid out upon 
claims was set down in another book, 
and all people had liberty to peruse 
both, so that there could not possibly 
be the least fraud in the management 
thereof.” 


First BROKER? 


The first woman insurance broker 
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in America, according to the New 
York Times, was Miss Edna 
Blanchard Lewis who entered this 
business early in the twentieth 
century. After graduating from 
Detroit Normal, she held various 
teaching positions in New York 
City. Finding the remuneration of 
a woman teacher unsatisfactory, 
she is said to have looked about 
for more profitable work and 
found it through her observations 
while seeking insurance for herself. 


MULTIPLE OPPORTUNITIES 


Insurance has long extended 
a welcome to The American 


Woman. In fact, it is here that she 
has found some of her greatest 
opportunities. This is only natural 


when we pause to reflect on the 
nature of the insurance business 
itself. There exists in this gigantic 
industry — the public paid insur- 
ance premiums in excess of $7,000,- 
000,000 last year — a multitude 
and variety of positions open to 
female talent. The very nature of 
the business itself, particularly in 
its selling aspects, is such that it 
lends itself readily to the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

While in insurance we find more 
and more opportunities arising 
every day, there is little “‘regi- 
mentation” here. While training 
plans galore enable the insurance 
woman to advance as rapidly as 
her talents will permit, today as 
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formerly it is largely on the indi- 
vidual herself that her advance- 
ment and progress depend. Case 
after case could be cited as women 
have advanced successfully in 
home offices, branch offices and 
in the agency forces. But while 
their progress has been marked in 
the past, war conditions today 
open up possibilities of advance- 
ment, promotion, increased re- 
sponsibilities and added income 
that were not even dreamed of a 
short time ago. 


CasuALty LEADS 


“Opportunities in the casualty 
insurance field are greater than in 
fire insurance,” says the Institute 
for Research, Chicago. “It is a 
much younger field. Whereas 
some of the principal fire insur- 
ance companies have been in 
business for a century or more, 
many casualty companies and the 
casualty affiliates of fire compa- 
nies are hardly more than 25 years 
old, and they are growing rapidly. 
In many cases, during this short 
period of time, the casualty af- 
filiates or subsidiaries of the old 
line fire insurance company groups 
have grown to be larger than their 
parent companies!” 


DEPLETION OF MEN’s RANKS 


The insurance business, like 
many others, has only begun to feel 
the pinch of the shortage of man- 
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INSURANCE GIRLS 


Unquestionably, there are more 
good looking girls in the New York 
insurance district than any spot of 
similar space in the universe. And 
they are as efficient and intelligent as 
they are pleasing to the eye. 

The Follies, Scandals and Vanities 
were world-wide famous for feminine 
beauty and the producers taxed you 
$6.60 a seat for a look at far less 
pulchritude than you can see by 
expending a nickel for a subway ride 
to John and William Streets. 

On Broadway, girls can be beautiful 
but dumb and still draw a pay check 
— but not in the insurance district. 
You can’t get a job downtown without 
passing one of those pesky things called 
an intelligence test. 

These insurance girls may be wear- 
ing cotton, rayon, silk, satin or sheer 
— and the colors may be green, blue, 
yellow or pink; gold, maroon, red or 
brown — the effect will be right. 

So orchids, we say, to these lovely 
looking New York insurance girls — 
the lassies who make the wheels go 
*round in so many offices. —E. T. 
Cunningham in the Weekly Underwriter 





power. Home offices and branch 
offices and agencies throughout 
the land are now beginning to find 
their ranks somewhat depleted, 
and will feel the pinch increas- 
ingly as the war progresses. The 
older men remaining, or those 
with infirmities or dependents, are 
going to have an _ increasingly 
heavy load on their own should- 
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ers. And in countless cases to be 
found everywhere, these older men 
cannot themselves carry all the 
load that remains. 

Thus it is both inevitable and 
imperative that insurance increas- 
ingly open up its ranks to women. 
It does so willingly, gladly and 
with every promise of cooperation 
and assistance. 

In the home office field, we find 
company after company surveying 
the entire matter of personnel, 
budgeting and planning their man- 
power and woman-power needs 
for the future, advancing capable 
women employes to more respon- 
sible positions, training others to 
take their place, and even break- 
ing down certain tasks into several 
different ones more readily per- 
formable by female personnel. In 
the field or selling and service end, 
the problem of servicing business 
will become increasingly difficult. 
Wives, sisters and women gener- 
ally are girding themselves to 
service the clients of those agents 
and brokers called to the colors. 


TRAINING 


Hand in hand with the new op- 
portunities open to women has 
come increased emphasis on edu- 
cational programs and training 
courses to enable women to handle 
positions of greater pay and in- 
creased responsibilities. 

In many cases, training of new 
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personnel (women) is being ex- 
pedited for greater efficiency of es- 
tablished office procedure. Avoid- 
ance of duplication, closer ties 
between Home Office and field, 
abbreviating reports, streamlining 
phraseology, simplifying proce- 
dure, decentralization of work, 
synchronization of talents — all 
these factors enter into the picture. 

For women in branch offices or 
home offices, there are available 
in many instances manuals, lec- 
ture courses and complete training 
books. 

In the selling field, capable 
women can earn a good living, 
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without discrimination because of 
their sex, and will find here a 
means for creative work and im- 
agination, with never a dull or 
routine moment. Women who de- 
sire to enter the selling field, or 
increase their present effective- 
ness therein, have available to 
them a wealth of material to help 
them cover the ground. 

Many companies themselves of- 
fer training courses, as do the In- 
surance Institute of America, local 
insurance societies, various insur- 
ance publications and services, and 
colleges and universities through- 
out the country. There are at least 





Insurance women throughout the land are also serving efficiently on the home 


front. Here, for instance, is the 


first-aid class of the 


Insurance Women of 


Fort Worth. The entire class of 26 successfully passed the Red Cross examinations. 
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To the Bosses 


The boss is the guy who plugs away, 
The best that he can from day to day. 

He signs your check, times dull or brisk 
And on the whole is a pretty fair risk. 


He’s a qualified agent for your affection, 
For to you he means complete protection. 
Of course, he’s human, has his flaws 
So you’d better write in a tornado clause. 


His trials may cause disposition corrosion, 
So it’s well to figure inherent explosion. 
Regard him with tolerance should he have a fit, 
And just issue yourself a removal permit. 


Your relationship no damage can rue, 
If you’ll just treat the boss as you wish him to treat you. 
Thus ends the appraisement, good luck to the bosses, 
And here’s hoping they don’t think we’re all total losses. 
— Helen Hunt in “‘Highlights”’ of the St. Paul Assn. of Insurance Women 





three correspondence courses in 
casualty-surety available gener- 
ally, not to mention an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of text books. 
The brand new educational pro- 
gram of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, sponsored 
locally by city and state associa- 
tions throughout the country, will 
offer much help not only to the 
neophyte in selling but to the es- 
tablished woman agent or broker. 
At the top of the list is the cov- 
eted C.P.C.U. designation (Char- 
tered Property and Casualty 
Underwriter), to be awarded upon 
‘completion of a four-year study 
program of the American Insti- 


tute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., held at vari- 
ous colleges throughout the coun- 
try. Such schools and courses give 


women producers (agents or 
brokers) a broader outlook and 
ability to render outstanding serv- 
ice to their clients; impart to them 
a knowledge of both theory and 
practice in insurance; tell them 
how to concentrate on desirable 
lines of coverage; and point the 
way to increased sales to present 
and future needs. 


Home Office PossIBILiTies 


The following list, while by no 
means complete, is indicative of 
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the many opportunities awaiting 
women today in the home and/or 
branch offices of America’s casu- 
alty-surety companies: 


Accountant; accounting or book- 
keeper clerk; adjuster; auditing clerk; 
billing clerk; bookkeeper; bookkeeping 
machine operator; casualty actuary; 
correspondence clerk; correspend- 
ence look-up clerk; ediphone and 
dictaphone stenographer; file clerk; 
general calculating machine clerk; 
keypunch operator; legal secretary; li- 
brarian; nurse; office manager; policy 
checker; policy writer; proofreader; 
receptionist; recording clerk; secre- 
tary; statistical clerk (actuarial, ex- 
perience, code); statistical typist; 
stenographer; switchboard operator; 
teletype operator; typist; underwriter; 
utility clerk; and x-ray technician. 


AGENCY POsSIBILITIES 


In the agency, field, selling or 
service end, opportunities while 
more limited in number are per- 
haps more unlimited in scope: 


Agent; broker; claim adjuster; 
clerk; contract agent; counter clerk; 
file clerk; junior clerk; general agent; 
map clerk; messenger; rate clerk; re- 
ceptionist; secretary; state agent; 
stenographer; survey agent; and typist. 


How To ENTER INSURANCE 


A woman contemplating enter- 
ing the insurance world today, 
should first make up her mind 
whether she prefers to engage in 
home office or field activities. 
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While there are exceptions that 
prove the rule, in general it might 
be said that home office employ- 
ment offers a certain sense of se- 
curity, a pleasant atmosphere in 
which to work and many other 
attractions. Serving as an agent or 
broker, on the other hand, may 
provide an even greater oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of individ- 
ual initiative and possibilities for 
advancement and remuneration 
limited only by her own capabili- 
ties and energy. 

If a woman accepts home office 
work as her chosen field of en- 
deavor, she should write to per- 
sonnel managers of the companies 
in which she is particularly inter- 
ested, * asking for an appointment. 
A personal interview will be help- 
ful in determining how she may 
best utilize her previous training 
and will also bring to light some 
of the possible opportunities for 
her in the various departments of 
that particular home office. 

If she “mixes well,” likes to 
meet people, and desires to be- 
come an agent or broker, she 
might well consult with several of 
the leading insurance men of her 
own city, who will be glad to 
tell her how to secure company 
representation, obtain an agent’s 
license and generally prepare her- 
self for success in this field. 


* See list of companies on inside back 
cover. 
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INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
WoMEN 


Once she has been accepted into 
the insurance fold, the insurance 
woman will find several organiza- 
tions devoted to her interest and 
advancement. 

While space will not permit de- 
tails of all of these, mention should 
be made of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women, already 
an accepted and important force 
in the insurance world. This was 
organized only recently (in June 
1940), and brought into the Na- 
tional Association a large number 
of local clubs of insurance women 
of common interests and aims. 
The president is Ada V. Doyle of 
Caldwell, New Jersey, and the 
corresponding secretary is Clare 
McCurry of Paterson, New Jersey. 
Present membership of the Asso- 
ciation is in excess of 3,500. 


WHAT OF THE FuTURE? 

Naturally, mindful of the special 
opportunities opening to women 
today in the insurance field, you 
will ask, ‘What will be the situa- 
tion when peace comes?” 

True, the companies generally 
are planning to reemploy, in the 
same or equally good jobs, those 
of their men called to the colors. 
This is as it should be, and none 
would have it otherwise. Yet sev- 
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eral factors indicate a high degree 
of permanent security for women 
entering insurance now: 

General Aspects: In any business 
so vast. as insurance, even the 
turnover of normal days creates 
many opportunities for advance- 
ment of those who seriously dedi- 
cate their lives to making a real, 
permanent career out of their in- 
surance jobs. 

Female Aspects: Many of your 
female contemporaries, no matter 
how interested they become in in- 
surance, will eventually leave for 
the “‘position of housewife.” 

Male Aspects: A certain propor- 
tion of the men, especially those 
previously engaged in “pencil 
work” rather than in sales and 
service, doubtless will not be con- 
tent to go back to their old jobs. 
Having led a highly exciting life 
while in the services, many — as 
was the case following the last war 
— will prefer some new peacetime 
employment which appeals to 
them as even “more colorful.” 

These three factors, and there 
are others, such as the phenome- 
nally rapid growth of the casualty- 
surety business — make the insur- 
ance road highly attractive to the 
women employes remaining after 
the war, who already have proven 
their ability to do a man’s work, 
and do it well. 





@ Big Ones from Little Ones 


Prospects Despite Priorities 





Some Possibilities of Small-Premium Policies as 
a Source of Income to Replace the Loss 
of Larger Policies in Other Lines 





ERNEST L. CLARK 


> Many producers who for the 
past few years have been sitting at 
their desks watching business roll 
in are beginning to get that anx- 
ious concerned look on their faces 
because, in some instances and 
in some localities, they find that 
current conditions are causing 
business to roll out instead of in. 
Accounts which have been profit- 
able commission-producers are 
shrinking because of the drop-off 
in business from non-essential in- 
dustries. Many former clients and 
prospects have not the wherewith- 
al to purchase insurance hereto- 
fore carried. Even some of what 
used to be looked upon as bread- 
and-butter automobile premiums 
are going because of priorities and 
rationing. 

It is now time for the producer 
to get out of the chair and wear 
out some shoe leather hunting new 
sources of income. There is a big 
potential market to be tapped with 
some good hard work on the part 
of the agent. 

Tax Angles.— Some _ concerns 
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will now purchase forms of insur- 
ance on which they formerly put 
thumbs down. The actual net out- 
of-pocket expense to them makes 
the policy look like a good buy. 
Where the insurance is for business 
purposes, the premium is charge- 
able to expense, and is deductible 
in computing income tax. Thus, 
they can take this factor into con- 
sideration in weighing the net cost 
of the insurance to them. 

Accident Coverage. — Others will 
purchase insurance not heretofore 
carried, because of increases in 
hazards due to present factors. 
Due to crowded and less efficient 
transportation conditions, personal 
accident insurance appeals to 
many — witness some of the ter- 
rible transit accidents reported re- 
cently in the press. 

Fidelity. — Rapid turnover in 
officers and employes today is 
making fidelity bonds even more 
desirable and necessary than ever. * 


*An unusually comprehensive pic- 
ture of the unsold fidelity market will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Burglary and Theft. — Increase 
in value of property makes it 
more attractive to burglars and 
thieves and, therefore, the possibil- 
ity of loss from these sources is 
greater. An increase in property 
values always results in crime 
waves. Individuals and business 











ERNEST L. CLARK 
Tells of door-openers 


houses are concerned with dishon- 
est employes, holdup, burglary, 
and theft risks to the extent of 
wanting to carry these forms or 
increase the amounts they are now 
carrying. 

Public Liability. — Higher lim- 
its can be sold on public liability 
policies because the trend of every- 
thing is in astronomical figures 
and this will affect juries’ verdicts. 


Products Liability. — This cov- 
erage is becoming a must to every 
retailer and manufacturer. 

Boiler and Machinery. — Diffi- 
culty in replacing machinery, ma- 
terials and equipment creates a 
demand for machinery breakdown 
insurance and in use and occu- 
pancy insurance. 

Inspection Services. — Insurance 
involving inspections which will 
help prevent losses such as steam 
boiler, electrical machinery break- 
down and accidents has an added 
attractiveness today as never ap- 
preciated before. 

Fire. — Increases in property 
values require raising the amounts 
of fire and other property insur- 
ance carried. 

New Purchasers. — There is the 
tremendous potential market of 
persons who have never hereto- 
fore carried insurance because 
their income was not of sufficient 
size to warrant these expenditures. 
It is to this fertile virgin market, 
the enterprising agent and broker 
must turn for business. He must 
adjust his sales campaign and 
sales appeal to this new field. His 
office procedure also requires 
study and adjustment to equip it 
for profitable operation in han- 
dling this type of insurance. 


SMALL PREMIUMS 


Most of these new purchasers of 
insurance will be interested in poli- 
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cies carrying only small premiums, 
but the insurance producer must now 
look to the small premium policy as a 
source of income to replace the loss of 
some of his larger policies. This is a 
changing world and agents and 
brokers must adjust their sights 
accordingly. 

In the past, there has been a 
great deal of talk in the insurance 
press about agents and brokers op- 
eration costs. Some insurance men 
have even gone on record as 


spurning small premiums because 
they are “too expensive to han- 
dle.” They explain that attitude 
by their analysis that it costs $4.00 
to $8.00 to service, bill, mail and 
collect a premium; therefore, how 
can they add the cost of soliciting 


and still handle a $5.00 premium 











“Ed is pooling his car today, dear.” 
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without losing money? Sounds 
logical, but is it? 

That type of logic didn’t go 
with Mr. Woolworth when he 
built his tremendous retail outlets 
on 5¢ and 10¢ sales. Large New 
York banks figured the same way 
about small loans until one of them 
started a small loan department 
and found it the most consistent 
money-maker of all its depart- 
ments. Another bank sought out 
the despised small checking ac- 
count and by charging a nickel a 
check made this little business its 
big business. 

One of the largest multiple-line 
companies got its start on 25¢ 
accident premiums. Many of our 
largest life companies owe their 
size to 5¢ and 10¢ weekly premi- 
ums. One of our large casualty 
companies is pleased today about 
its profit from $5.00 auto accident 
policies, and by the way, the 
Union News Company turns in a 
nice profit every year on retail 
sales running from 1¢ to 5¢. 


War DAMAGE 


The handling of war risk insur- 
ance for the War Damage Cor- 
poration by American insurance 
producers and the very low com- 
pensation paid for thisservice makes 
it necessary that every local agency 
office create a method of handling 
small-commission business at a 
minimum of cost. Therefore, it 
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“We're getting places with this war production 
drive. There's a rudder this morning.” 








behooves every agent to give a 
great deal of study to this feature 
of his business; he can probably 
learn some lessons which will re- 
sult in greater profits in the future 
from the small-commission and 
small-premium business. 

There’s gold in those little pre- 
miums and it isn’t fool’s gold, 
either. Merchandisers found that 
out, along with the principle of 
allied sales. That’s why a good re- 
tail salesman will always try to 
sell a 10¢ box of polish with a shoe 
sale, a package of blades with 
a tube of shaving cream. 

Before you cast out or disdain 
your small premium policies just 
figure, not theoretically but prac- 
tically, just which expenses — 


soliciting, clerical, servicing and 
overhead — could be cut out in 
your office because of such a pos- 
sible reduction in work. You’ll 


find a good part of the income 
from small premiums is velvet — 
perhaps the difference between 
profit and loss on your operations. 


Door-OPENERS 


Then, there’s another side to the 
little premium policy. They are 
the best door-openers of any sales 
campaign known to salesmen. As 
a matter of research, brokers and 
agents in checking their most 
profitable customers will be sur- 
prised to find they owe their first 
contact with many of their biggest 
accounts, to selling the person 
through which the contact was 
made a little household furniture, 
residence burglary, personal effect 
floater, auto accident policy or 
some similar easy-to-sell premium 
of $10 or less. 

It’s difficult to sell a large pre- 
mium to your competitor’s best 
accounts because those are the 
ones he’s on his toes for, but you 
often can get in the door with a 
small check forgery policy, a fraud 
bond or some similar low-cost con- 
tract, where a little special study 
will enable you to talk more in- 
telligently than the other fellow. 
Once you get your head in, it is up 
to you to be a camel and bring in 
your full ‘“‘tale.” 
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One large local agent has built 
up his business by consistently fol- 
lowing the marriage announce- 
ments and corporation charter is- 
sues in the daily paper. It is the 
little policy well serviced that gets 
the opportunity to service the big 
one. The just-married clerk is the 
potential president of the corpora- 
tion; the operator of the small store 
may own the biggest place in town 
some day. Those who start with 
these clients and serve well by giv- 
ing good service will have the 
inside track for the future. 

It may take an unprofitable 
amount of service to handle a 


te 


small policy the first year but as a 
rule the renewal is easily and eco- 
nomically handled without too 
much competition and often brings 
in additional contacts or orders 
with a minimum of effort. Many 
of the small policies also have the 
advantage of a higher commission 
to add to their attractiveness to the 
producer. 

Reach out and grab the little 
ones and go out of your way to sell 
the little premiums, for a lot of 
little ones make big profits and 
lots of big profits are made from 
small policies that open the crack 
in the door leading to big accounts. 


Coverage for “Druggists and Service Stations 


The question-and-answer on “‘Druggists Liability’ under “‘Miscella- 
neous Liability Coverage” (June-July, pages 23-25) should have referred 
to products liability rather than “O.L. & T.” Further comment on the 
question-and-answer relating to service stations seems warranted. Both 
manufacturers and contractors, and owners, landlords and tenants bodily 
injury and property damage insurance coverage, as defined in the respec- 
tive manuals, contemplate coverage for liability due to hydraulic or me- 
chanical hoists used for raising or lowering automobiles or for lubricating 
or servicing. If coverage is desired for damage to property in the care, cus- 
tody and control of the insured, on account of such hoists, and for damage 
to hoists owned, rented or used by the insured, elevator, property damage 
and collision insurance must be written. — Ep. 
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@ Do You Need 


A Reserve Commission Account? 





The Agent in a World at War Still Finds 
Himself in a Position to Serve 





L. C. HILGEMANN 


> CONSERVATIVE, forward-looking 
agents these days are giving heed 
to some of the dark spots, as well 
as the bright ones, that may possi- 
bly lie ahead. 

All of us are conscious that the 
automobile situation is going to 
undergo severe changes. Over and 
above that, however, we see cer- 
tain other disturbing factors which 
if properly planned for, however, 
need cause little concern — if, that 
is, they are planned for. 


PossiBLE EFFECTS 


Bombing, rationing and priori- 
ties all will eventually leave their 
mark on the insurance picture. 
Suppose for instance that you are 
fortunate enough to be located in 
a territory where war materials 
are being manufactured on a big 
scale, and as a leading agent in 
your community are enjoying pre- 
miums on war production activi- 
-ties. Insurance coverages required 
as a going concern (in the case of 
an aircraft manufacturing plant, 
for instance) might be wiped out 
overnight if the plant is bombed 
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completely out of existence. 

Rationing and priorities, too, 
may force many a small business to 
close its doors, with a consequent 
cancellation of policies that are no 
longer needed. One or more of 
these eventualities might con- 
ceivably happen in time, almost 
anywhere. 

It has been said that a policy 
is really sold (and commission 
earned) only after the policy has 
actually expired. Under present 
conditions, the conservative agent 
will do well to set aside a certain 
percentage of commissions in war 
bonds or stamps, savings account 
or other type of liquid investment 
to meet the possibility of having to 
return commissions on cancelled 
risks. 


PLan Now 


Each individual agent will have 
to rely largely on his own judg- 
ment, as to the proper amount of 
such reserve commission account 
to fit his own situation. But just as 
companies maintain an unearned pre- 
mium reserve, some application of the 
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same theory seems sound for the agent in 
relation to his unearned commissions. 

In addition to commission re- 
serves mentioned, it behooves 
every prudent agent to see that his 
accounting system indicates to him 
periodically, at least monthly, his 
income and outgo. 

There will be certain territories 
in the United States which will 
feel the impact of the war economy 
in a depressing way, where non- 
defense industries may close down, 
with consequent shifting of popu- 
lation, all directly affecting the in- 
surance market. In these com- 
munities, analysis of expenses is of 
primary importance, and _ plan- 
ning extremely necessary so as to 
streamline the agency to local con- 
ditions. This will require consid- 
eration of reducing unnecessary 
expenses, conservation of tires and 
automobile equipment, and other 
time and money saving devices. 


FILLING THE GAP 


There are, however, opportuni- 
ties for increased production by a 
drive for such timely coverages as 
collision insurance on automobiles, 
medical reimbursement, burglary, 
teams liability, and personal lia- 
bility on account of increased use 
of bicycles. There will be a trend 
toward increased values in rural 
or suburban districts, country 
stores and the like, inasmuch as it 
is assumed that they will obtain 


trade that formerly went to larger 
cities within motoring distance. 
Rationing and priorities also mean 
to the insurance agent increased 
opportunities to lead in fire pre- 
vention and safety promotion. 

In insurance, however, we have 
no priorities on nor shortage of 
policies. We can make full and 
prompt delivery of anyone’s in- 
surance requirements. 








Christensen Appointed 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Directing Executive, 
War Damage Corporation. 
President, 
Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives 





@ Sixth in Our Series 
of Interesting Claim Stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected That Always Happens 
—and It Might Happen to You! 





You Never Know WHEN — or How. — On pay day, two minor children and 
their mother called at a contractor’s premises to get the father, an employe, to 
accompany them to purchase their school outfits for the opening of the fall term. 
Steel casings had been sunk on the job, and while the children waited for their 
father they amused themselves by dropping stones down the casements and listening 
to their reverberations. While so engaged a terrific explosion occurred; one of the 
stones in its descent had sparked and ignited gas that had risen in the casement from 
sewage or a leaking gas main, and as from a small-bore cannon this blast rifled. One 
child was killed and the other very seriously injured. 


Tue Ferret Causep Bursitis. —A grocery and provision company, having 
premises liability coverage, owned a putorius furo (ferret) which was called Minnie, 
and which was kept in the basement of the store for the purpose of disposing of 
rodents (mice, rats, etc.). As was to be expected from the weasel-like little creature, 
Minnie was quite proficient in her own peculiar way and, accordingly, was held in 
high esteem by the assured. One day while making his regular rounds the trash 
man went into the basement, picked up a bag of trash, placed it in his truck and 
went on his way. After he had driven a few blocks, he happened to turn his head and, 
as he did so, thought he saw the bag shift. He put his hand on the bag to adjust it, 
when “‘pop went the weasel” (ferret). It was Minnie, all right, but as the trash man 
saw her streamlined head, he was so surprised and excited that he did not recognize 
his old friend, but thought she was a snake and drew back his arm with terrific speed. 
Unfortunately, the cab was in the way and he struck his elbow against its side with 
great force. We know that he sustained a serious bursitis of the elbow, but we do not 
know where Minnie is now. This prank of Minnie’s cost the insurance company 
several hundred dollars, even though she was “‘off the premises” at the climax. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS — LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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@ There Would Be No Need 
for Fidelity Coverage — 


If Honesty Could Be Read in the Face 





In Most Cases, It ts the Trusted Employes Who Steal. 
The Others Fust Don’t Get the Chance 





HENRY G. SHEEHY 


> You sIMPLY can’t pick 

out the type of people who 

cause fidelity losses. Usu- 

ally, the ones you least 
expect cause the most sub- 
stantial losses. When we 

bond people there is no doubt, in 
our opinion, as to their probable 
honesty and integrity. We check 
their background exhaustively and 
believe generally speaking that 
the people we bond are the best, 
but the claims records everywhere 
tell a different story. 

The reason for stealing varies 
according to each individual case. 
Some steal to meet illnesses, others 
to defray emergency family ex- 
penses and others because of 
gambling, drinking and associa- 
tive vices. The majority, however, 
steal simply because they can’t live 
within their income and are trying 
to keep up with the “‘Joneses.” 


PROSPECTS 


Every employer whether he has 
one or thousands of employes is a 
prospect. It has been estimated by 
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reliable authorities that less 

than 10% of employers 

bond their employes. What- 

ever the percentage is, we 

as insurance people know 

that it is the most undevel- 
oped class of insurance business 
available and frankly the reason 
for this situation is that the average 
insurance man doesn’t even offer 
it, much less press for its sale. 

Just why, we can’t understand, 
as the loss to business caused by 
dishonest employes runs into sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. It actually exceeds 
the annual loss due to fire, and 
yet you wouldn’t think of letting 
a client go without fire insurance 
for a minute. Of course, the aver- 
age employer doesn’t realize the 
peril of dishonesty but it is part of 
your job to see that he does. 

It is expected, and it is only 
natural, that the average employer 
will tell you that his employes are 
trustworthy and reliable, but he 
must be made to realize that in 
most cases it is the trusted employe 
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who steals. The others simply 
don’t get the chance, that’s all! 
In your effort to persuade an 
employer to purchase this insur- 
ance, don’t let him put you off by 
telling you that he has regular 
audits, a dual control of books, 
countersignature of checks and 
other devices and systems de- 
signed to obviate misappropria- 
tions. In 90% of losses we’ve had, 
every reasonable precaution ‘had 
been taken to prevent shortages. 


No GUARANTEES 


Sometimes audits contribute to 
shortages, and this is no criticism 
of auditors, as I believe that any 
employe who wants to steal is 
ingenious enough to circumvent 
systems. It has been our observa- 
tion from a number of the claims 
we have handled that had the 
employers given more attention 
to their supervision instead of re- 
lying too much upon audits and 
protective devices, the losses, while 
they probably would have oc- 
curred, would have been in much 
smaller amounts. If your pros- 
pects think their systems will 
prevent losses, ask them how is it 
that financial institutions with the 
most modern devices available still 
suffer such substantial losses? 

The forms of coverage are not 
only very simple, but are quite 
limited in number. The coverage 
can be purchased on one or many 


employes. Here are the only 
forms you have to think about: 


(1) Individual Form, covering one 
employe. 

(2) Schedule Form, covering two or 
more employes. (New employes 
may be added or former employes 
deducted whenever desired.) 
Blanket Forms. — Under these 
forms all employes must be cov- 
ered at the inception date and all 
new employes are automatically 
covered without additional cost. 

(4) Comprehensive. — Dishonesty, 
Destruction and Disappearance 
form. 


All except the last numbered 
form cover one thing: loss caused 
by dishonest employes through 
their misappropriation of money 
or property belonging to the em- 
ployer, or that for which he is 
legally responsible. 

The individual form is used 
where an employer wishes to bond 
one employe. The. schedule form 
is used where the employer wishes 
to bond two or more. Where the 
total number of employes bonded 
is six or more, and the aggregate 
liability is $30,000 or more, a 
schedule rate is applicable. An- 
other advantage is that this form 
provides for the addition of new 
employes and the deduction of 
those the employer no longer 
wishes to bond. 

The blanket forms, which are 
designated as the commercial 
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Graphic Examples of Fidelity Losses 


1. A TREASURER of a civic organization for many years, a man highly 
respected in the community, with a wife and two daughters in the teen age, 
was found short in his accounts. According to all reports, and based upon 
a thorough investigation made by us, we found that he didn’t gamble or 
drink and the money wasn’t spent on his family. Yet, for a reason not yet 
determined, he embezzled. His books were examined yearly. There was 
countersignature of checks. But that didn’t prevent him from stealing a 
substantial amount in excess of the penalty of the bond — $5,000. 


7 7 7 


2. A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN had been an officer of a fraternal order for 
years. She lived modestly with her husband and grown son, yet we paid 
over $800 due to her peculations. Her only excuse was that her husband 
had her on a budget and she had to have extra money. Needless to say, her 
husband is reimbursing us, and I imagine she now finds she can get along 
on the budget he established for her. 


7 7 4 


3. A YOUNG FATHER of two children employed by a large corporation for 
over fifteen years, was found to have been padding the payroll for over 
seven years. His system consisted of putting a fictitious employe on the 
payroll each month, and when the checks were turned over to him for 
transmittal to the employes, he held this one out and deposited it with a bank 
in which he had opened an account in this same fictitious name. If you 
don’t think claims like this occur frequently, come in and ask our claims 
department. 


7 7 7 


4. A YOUNG MARRIED WOMAN, secretary in a brokerage house for several 
years, misappropriated nearly $5,000 of her employer’s money in order to 
indulge her husband with the luxuries of life. Her system was unusual but 
very simple and were it not for a mistake on the part of her husband, I 
rather imagine she would have continued her peculations until her em- 
ployer went broke. 


7 7 7 


5. A younGc MAN had been with a financial institution for many years, 
drew a good salary, and as far as anyone could see, there was no reason for 
him to steal. Yet he did, and the only accounting for it was that he wanted 
luxuries for himself and his family to an extent greater than that which his 
salary already provided. 
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blanket and the blanket position, 
provide for the bonding of all the 
employes regardless of the posi- 
tions or jobs they fill. Cashiers, 
laborers, bookkeepers, messengers 
and salesmen are all included. 
The premium is determined once 
a year at the anniversary or in- 
ception date. No additional charge 
is made for the new employes 
added during the year. All changes 
in personnel are automatically cov- 
ered without notice to the surety. 

The blanket form of coverage 
is really ideal, as it relieves the 
employer of the necessity of trying 
to decide how much insurance he 
should have on each and every 
employe, as they are all bonded 
for an equal amount. In many 
cases, the average employer, in 
bonding his employes on a sched- 
ule form, will pick out employes 
he considers in positions tomisap- 
propriate from him, and in so 
doing entirely overlooks others 
who may be in a better position 
to do so than he realizes. The 
blanket form eliminates this spec- 
ulation from the picture. 

Within the last two years there 


have been substantial reductions in 
the premiumsfor fidelity insurance. 
especially for the blanket forms. 
The comprehensive or three 
*““D” form is something fairly new. 
It is intended for those assureds 
who desire a form of coverage 
similar to that carried by banks 
or other financial institutions, In 
addition to fidelity coverage, this 
form also covers loss by burglary, 
robbery, disappearance and de- 
struction on the premises, loss by 
robbery, disappearance and de- 
struction of property while in the 
hands of an employe acting as a 
messenger, loss of valuables in a 
safe deposit box, and loss due to 
the forgery or alteration of checks. 
I have never known of a more 
favorable time than the present 
to sell this coverage. With the 
shifting of employes, there is a 
great need for this protection. In 
our business, it seems that during 
and following all periods of eco- 
nomic stress the losses caused by 
dishonest employes are the great- 
est. Now is the time for the 
employer to protect himself against 
shortages that are bound to follow. 


For the Men in Service 


If you do not carefully file all issues of the JouRNAL for pos- 
sible future reference, let some insurance man now in the 
armed services benefit from it. Two cents postage will carry 
the JoURNAL to service men anywhere in the world where the 
domestic mail service may be in operation. Preferably, use 
wrapper or envelope, although the magazine may be for- 
warded “‘as is,” merely by writing name and address in space 
provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 
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“It’s really much more touching than 
“IT want to cancel my theft policy you think. You see, his property wasn’t 
and instead insure the tire for /ife.” insured, so the squirrels are feeding him.” 
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“Hello! Hello!! Is this the insurance ‘I wouldn’t be interested in insurance, 
company? I want to report an accident!” Mister. Nothing ever happens to me.” 
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Know 


Your 


Commissioners 


HON. ALFRED W. PERKINS, Maine 


Honorable Alfred W. Perkins is the recently appointed In- 
surance Commissioner of the State of Maine. After receiving 
the degree of Master of Arts in Mathematics from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, he pursued further studies at the University 
of Iowa. He has had several years’ insurance experience with 
the Aetna Life in Hartford and the Pan-American Life in 
New Orleans, becoming Assistant Actuary of the latter com- 
pany in 1939. He is an Associate Member of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the American Institute of Actuaries. 























@ Protecting Men, Materials and Machines 


Maximum Production in Minimum Time 





What Is Being Done in Washington and Elsewhere by the 
Insurance Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants 





EDWARD R. 


> For MoRE than a year 
now the accident-preven- 
tion work of our insurance 
companies has concen- 
trated more and more on 
national defense. Shortly 
after the German invasion of the 
Low Countries in the spring of 
1940, more than 400 insurance 
companies, fire and casualty, stock, 
non-stock and reciprocal, voluntar- 
ily set up an organization called 
the Insurance Committee for the 
Protection of American Industrial 
Plants, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington known as The National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection. 
This Committee was designed to 
make available to the Government 
information on accident-prone 
conditions in plants manufactur- 
ing war materials which might 
lead to interruption or delay in 
production, and also to assist in 
the safeguarding of industrial 
plants whose products were essen- 
tial to national defense. 

The facilities, the pooled in- 
spection and engineering services, 
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GRANNISS 


of these companies were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Government through the 
Washington Bureau which 
serves as a central clearing 
house. Direct contact is 
maintained with the Army and 
Navy Departments, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, the 
Rubber Reserve Board and others. 
The Washington Bureau recently 
started important work on the safe 
storage of cork and silk reserves. 
No imagination is required to real- 
ize the tremendous amount of in- 
formation and knowledge con- 
cerning accident conditions, and 
how to remove them,. which this 
democratic and wholly voluntary 
collaboration of the entire insur- 
ance fraternity has made available 
to various Government agencies. 
It is significant, too, how the 
work of the National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection has expanded 
the viewpoint of insurance inspec- 
tors and engineers throughout the 
country to consider maximum pro- 
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duction in a minimum space of 
time as the most important factor. 
In times of peace, conservation of 
human life was the first objective 
of insurance men. Next came the 
conservation of machines and ma- 
terials, and then increased produc- 
tion efficiency. 

Now that we are fighting, how- 
ever, inspections of war materials 
plants at the present time are con- 
ducted from the viewpoint of: 


(1) How would an accident to this 
man or this machine or in this en- 
vironment affect the flow of war 
materials? 

(2) How readily can substitution be 
made for this man, material or ma- 
chine? 

(3) How much time would it take to 
restore full production in the event of 
an accident at this particular location? 


Obviously, this is a considerable 
change in viewpoint from that 
which prevails in peacetime. It 
gives no thought to profits, but 
only to maintaining maximum 
production. It considers a man 
purely and simply as a cog in 
America’s production machine. It 
considers machines, not from the 
viewpoint of how much it would 
cost to replace them, but how 
much delay would result from 
their disablement or destruction. 
For example, under this new war- 
time viewpoint extreme steps 
would be taken to protect a die 
which could be replaced at very 


Aug.—Sept. 


little cost, but which loss would 
interrupt production for a con- 
siderable number of days until a 
new die could be produced. Time 
and material are now paramount! 

Fortunately, however, even pro- 
ceeding with this viewpoint, in- 
surance engineers are able to have 








EDWARD R. GRANNISS 


**Almost half of accident fatalities occur to 
workers” 


removed hazards which, except for 
them, would be taking a tremen- 
dous toll of human life. 

But the threat of accidents to 
war workers is not limited to the 
area within the shop gates and the 
hours between blasts of the factory 
whistle. In fact, it is perhaps even 
greater off the job, in traffic, in 
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recreation, and in the home, than 
it is at work. * Here’s where insur- 
ance people generally can really 
do something concrete by bringing 
the magnitude of that threat 
home to defense management and 
workers and getting them to work 
toward increased safety-conscious- 
ness off as well as on the job. 

We must do everything we can 
to get plant managers to extend 
their plant safety programs to in- 
clude safety throughout twenty- 
four hours of the day, seven days a 
week. 

The safety of our nation’s work- 
ers is so vital to the successful 
prosecution of this war that every 
insurance man and woman must 
make the greatest effort possible 
to promote that safety — through 
direct appeals to management, 
foremen, employes, the public and 
in our own personal conduct. 

Failure to do just that is less ex- 
cusable in the insurance man than 
in almost any other type of Ameri- 
can citizen. Insurance men are 
accident-conscious; accident-pre- 
vention measures and knowledge 
of the costs of accidents are part 
of their business. They cannot 
plead ignorance of the threat of 
accidents; they know that threat. 
They cannot plead ignorance of 


*See “Preventing Off-the-Job Ac- 
cidents” by Julien H. Harvey, Tue 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, Jan- 
uary, 1942, page 23. 
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measures which may be taken to 
combat accidents, for they can 
learn of such measures from their 
own companies and from many 
other accident-prevention organi- 
zations. They cannot plead lack of 
initiative and public-spiritedness, 
for if they lacked these things they 
would not long remain in the in- 
surance business. And they cannot 
plead lack of patriotism, for we 
know there isn’t a single one who 
isn’t intensely patriotic. 


HoME SAFETY 


I think it is a safe statement that 
the civilian bomb casualties we 


A SURVEY in one large industrial 
center showed that 80% of 
all traffic accidents involved 
workers in vital industries. And 
in the nation as a whole, almost 
half of the traffic deaths involve 
occupationally employed persons 
— people the country cannot af- 
ford to spare. It is probable that 
of the 40,000 traffic dead last 
year, between 17,000 and 20,000 
were occupationally employed 
and the number of man-days lost 
because of traffic crashes was 
greater than 150,000,000. Fig- 
ured conservatively, that lost time 
in the single year of 1941 was 
enough to have built more than 
twenty battleships, or more than 
seven thousand heavy bombers. 
No one will deny that the allied 
nations could find plenty of use 
for twenty battleships or seven 
thousand bombers today. 
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will suffer here in the United 
States will not amount to a drop 
in the bucket compared with the 
losses we suffer each year from ac- 
cidents right in American homes. 
Perhaps 35,000 people were killed 
in home accidents last year — 
almost as many deaths as were 
caused by automobiles — and the 
general public did very little 
about it. 

That is another field in which 
insurance workers can do great 
missionary work, by making your 
own homes safe and by spreading 
the doctrine of home safety wher- 
ever you go. Home safety is a 


ORE PEOPLE were killed in the 
United States by automo- 
biles in 1941 than were killed in 
the British Isles by bombs 
throughout the entire war. That’s 
something to remember if the 
Germans or Japs try to drive us 
into a panic by a few token raids. 
Our best security against bomb- 
ings is not to get over-excited if we 
are bombed once or twice. Once 
the enemy finds that he can’t dis- 
tract us from our main purpose — ) 
which is production for winning 
the war — he will give up bomb- 
ing us. He stopped his bombing 
of British civilian districts as soon 
as he learned that all it did was 
unify the people and make them 
more determined than ever to 
beat him. Bombing will stop here, 
too, when it is found we can keep 
our heads. 


Aug.—Sept. 


tough project to sell, because most 
home accidents seem like scenes 
from a slapstick comedy. But the 
worker kept from his job by a fall 
from a pile of rickety boxes while 
hanging a picture or painting the 
ceiling is just as much a loss to our 
total war effort as if he had been 
hurt at his lathe. The same holds 
true if he’s hurt by stepping on a 
roller skate at the top of a flight of 
poorly lighted stairs, or by a rug 
slipping under him, or if he gets a 
bad infection because he failed to 
treat a minor wound incurred 
while monkeying around the 
house with a saw, hammer, screw- 
driver, ax, or what have you. 
Common-sense rules for home 
safety are known to all and are 
especially easy to apply. 

Accident prevention in the home 
will save the lives of thousands of 
workers, and consequently step up 
war production. Remember that 
the worker himself doesn’t have to 
be hurt for his efficiency to suffer 
— his wife or his mother or his 
child can be hurt and he will be 
less competent on his job and more 
likely to be hurt at work or going 
to and from work. Home safety is 
just as important as traffic safety. 
We must campaign for it when- 
ever and wherever we can. By 
doing so we will save life and limb 
and work hours and we will be 
helping directly in the war effort. 

The same is true of safety every- 
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where, in recreation, in public 
places and on vacation. All told, 
accidents in this country have 
been taking about a hundred 
thousand lives each year, and al- 
most half of these are workers. 

Early this year we saw a seri- 
ous increase in automobile acci- 
dents. This was due in part to many 
causes: to the increase in employ- 
ment caused by our expanded 
production of war materials, to 
the greater tension of the times, to 
heavier traffic, particularly in in- 
dustrial centers to be found every- 
where and to an understandable 
desire on the part of many people 
to get as much out of the few lei- 
sure hours that are left to them for 
recreation and relaxation, partic- 
ularly on week ends. 

Although the record is not yet 
complete, it appears likely that 
last year we chalked up an all- 
time high of traffic deaths — more 
than 40,000 killed, or far more 
lives than would be lost if the 
Pearl Harbor attack were re- 
peated a dozen times. 

In peacetime, such a record 
would be an appalling indictment; 
with the nation at war, it becomes 
more than an indictment, it be- 
comes a direct peril to the success 
of our war effort. 

One thing is certain. Every 
traffic accident resulting in lost 
time to a war worker directly helps 
the enemy, and every driver who 
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contributes to the causing of such 
an accident, even if all he does is 
insist righteously on his legal right 
of way when the other fellow is in 
the wrong, is unintentionally sa- 
botaging our war production. 
Accidents have got to stop, and 
stop quickly. There is no group 
better informed or better equipped 
to shoulder a large part of the 
obligation to battle accidents than 
the insurance fraternity. Our com- 
panies have been fighting acci- 
dents for years, they have studied 
accidents and their causes, they 
have prepared accident-prevention 
literature and posters and pro- 
grams. They are giving all-out aid 
to the Office of Civilian Defense, 
they have pooled their resources 
to fight accidents and sabotage by 
providing the knowledge of their 
engineering and inspection de- 
partments through the Insurance 
Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants and 
the National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection, and they are conduct- 
ing an intensive publicity and 
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educational campaign against 
public accidents. The insurance 
companies have recognized and 
accepted their duty to their coun- 
try in this respect, and they are 
doing remarkable work. 

Winning this war requires, not 
a 75% effort, or a five-day week, 
or an eight-hour day, but a 100% 
effort by every citizen, a seven- 


day week, and a twenty-four-hour 
day. We can all do our bit to cut 
the accident scourge wherever we 
are, throughout all hours of the 
day and every day of the week. 
We want to go home tonight with 
this thought firmly fixed in our 
minds — that accidents are seri- 
ously weakening our war effort, 
that accidents can be prevented, 
and that we will do everything 
that is humanly possible to pre- 
vent them. For if, through our 
individual effort, we keep just one 
man at work for just one day that 
he would otherwise have lost, we 
will have helped to build a tank or 
plane or other vital material 
which will help to defeat the 
enemy that now besets us. 


ee 


@ The National Conservation Bureau announces the revised 1942 edition of its 
‘**Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards.” The new 224-page edition, profusely 
illustrated, features a 32-page supplement on “Wartime Protection of Industrial 
Plants” which has the official approval of the O.C.D. 

Known for years as the “Bible” of industrial accident prevention, most of the 
material, exclusive of the wartime supplement, is based on the safety codes adopted 
as national standards by the American Standards Association and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, governmental and fire underwriters’ codes and 
regulations, and recommendations of engineering and other organizations recognized 
as national authorities. 

Chapter headings in the wartime supplement: Duties of the Defense Coordinator; 
Fire Protection; Incendiary Bombs; Warden Services; Police Protection and the 
Prevention of Sabotage; Medical Services; Operations and Maintenance Protec- 
tion; Camouflage or Protective Concealment; and Blackout Methods and Materials. 

Insurance agents throughout the country can render a valuable service to the 
war effort by distributing copies of the Handbook to war industry management and 
key employes. Prices are $.55 per copy in the paper edition, $.75 per copy for leath- 
erette binding. Quantity prices for orders in excess of 250 copies, address National 
Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York. 





@ Less Leg-work, Less Driving, 
More Advertising These Days 


“How Successful cA gencies «e Advertise’ 


> Aso.icrror complained to me that 
another agent was “canvassing and 
distributing literature in my territory” 
and asked me what I was going to do 
about it. I told the complainant I 
would do nothing about it if he was 
not paying the other solicitor too much 
for plowing his field. 
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Of the personally followed-up letters 
with return cards, our percentage of 
sales has varied from 20% to 25%. 


Awe oe, 


We secured a picture of a local auto 
accident and ran an advertisement 
stressing the need of extended cover- 
age. This resulted in a number of calls 


from our assureds to determine 
whether they had this type of pro- 
tection. 
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Advertising to be of value should 
be used in connection with a definite 
sales promotion program. We know 
that where the canvass is preceded by 
a letter, our sales results have been 
anywhere from 10% to 12% better 
than without the letter 


From the copyrighted booklet of the 
same title, prepared by the Insurance 
Advertising Conference under the direc- 
tion of Jarvis Mason. Copies of the com- 
plete survey, at 10¢ each, may be secured 
from the Secretary of the Conference, 
Fifth and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 
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From 800 pieces mailed each month, 
I wili get a normal return of 2% to 
3%, and average 15 to 20 sales. 
Re 


We had fifty blotters printed for 
each of the fifty leading business men 
in town. Every Monday, each would 
receive a new blotter with his own 
name on it. It worked like a charm, 
Working on other blotters, we paste a 
newspaper clipping about some of our 
local citizens. People seem to appre- 
ciate them; we have a large number of 
their policies on our books. 

e F< 

With the exception of a Christmas 
Letter,: we will not spend any money 
on direct mail advertising to any pros- 
pects or customers that we don’t feel 
brings at least $50 in fire and casualty 
premiums from some agent annually. 
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We reprint our newspaper ads on 
our regular letterheads and type a 
short, special personal letter contain- 
ing a quotation beside the advertise- 
ment. A large number of these letters 
followed up by personal calls yielded 
67%. More recently we obtained 30% 
from the letters without calls. 

7 7 7 


It is “the warm breath on the cheek 
that counts.” It is better to wear out 
the soles on your shoes than the bot- 
toms of your trousers. If the calls are 
made and advertising is done before 
the calls, results will inevitably follow. 





INSURANCE “FLOATER.” — Hartford’s life companies, in 
Victory Parade, proudly announce investments of $750,000,000 
in Government bonds. Float was graced by 29 insurance girls 
representing the United Nations. One company presented girls 
with accident coverage of nearly $100,000 for course of the ride. 
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EMERGENCY WATER. — Huge tanks ar 
erected on the sites of bombed London build 
ings, for use in fire fighting, should wate 
mains be damaged. Basements of some bombe: 
buildings are likewise flooded for this purpos¢ 


NEWS 


CITIZENS DEFENSE.— Ray Murphy NEW DEAN. — Dr. Harry J. Loman, “BUCK” PASSING. —“ 


{center}, Assistant General Manager of this 


Association, meets with some members of Finance and Commerce, is new Dean of 


Associate Dean, Wharton School of phant which is the symbq 


est safety record, is pass 


the American Legion Citizens Defense the American Institute for Property and partment to another in a 
Training Program, of which he is Director. Liability Underwriters, Inc. (C.P.C.U.) ceremony at the plant of 
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FROM DEPT. 
Dept. UO 





ARGET.— Sport enthusiasts now have access to LUNCHEON; GUEST. — At the left is W. T. Cline of Chicago, 
new type of shatter-resistant safety lens (ob- who recently gave a luncheon in honor of the executive heads of 
inable on prescription only, and not direct from the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. In the center 
be manufacturer). Each lens consists of two pieces is shown C. W. Fairchild, General Manager, while at the right is 
polished glass, held together by a tough adhesive. a’ guest, Illinois’ Governor Green. National Underwriter photo. 


the white ele- “WOODEN WACKY.” — This vehicle, GIRL WINNER. — Margaret W. Dempsey, oper- 
he month’s poor- which is called a “Wooden Wacky,” is ator and part owner, Huntington Coach Corp., was 
ng from one de- designed after the high-wheeler of the the only woman winner in 1941 Greater N. Y- 
| safety-promotion Gay Nineties. Built almost entirely of ply- Safety Council’s Inter-Fleet Accident Reduction 
tee Aircraft, Inc. wood, it is as “modern as it is ancient.” Contest. Her vehicles travel 500,000 miles yearly. 
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A Sarty TALE 


Paul Tomson in Future 


A tourist stopped in front of a little 
country store, dumbfounded at the sight 
of an enormous display of salt piled on 
the premises. Stack after stack, boxes, 
barrels and bags. Tons of salt, inside 
the store and out. “Ye gods, man, you 
must sell a lot of salt,’’ exclaimed the 
tourist. “‘No, I don’t sell much,” replied 
the storekeeper, “but you should have 
seen the guy that came here last week. 
He really could sell salt!” 


Ways To SAVE 
Forbes Magazine 

Five ways to save office supplies, as 
cited by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association: (1) Use one staple 
instead of several. (2) Use pencil holders, 
and sandpaper points, to get the maxi- 
mum service from lead pencils. (3) Re- 
use manila file folders by pasting new 
labels on the tabs. (4) Substitute verbal 
for written communication when pos- 
sible. (5) Telephone instead of writing. 


SHADEs OF JoHN Hancock 


Canadian Underwriter 


C. W. Thompson, of Walkerton, 
Ontario, a life insurance salesman, re- 
lates an amusing incident which oc- 
curred while calling on a farm boy, 
whose name was John Henry Brown. 
The insurance man wrote an applica- 
tion, shoved it over saying, “‘Just put 
your ‘John Henry’ on there.” The young 
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man signed John Henry, then turned to 
>>? 


the agent. “Do I sign Brown, too? 
TALKING Prospect’s LANGUAGE 
Printers’ Ink 


There is no more efficient group of 
salesmen than those of the National 
Cash Register Company and yet the 
foundation of their training is education 
in retail problems. From the approach 
to the close, National Cash Register 
salesmen are taught to see their selling 
problem against the background of what 
the dealer wants and not against the 
background of what the salesman wants. 


Tue “Pius” NEEDED 
Rough Notes 


The following conversation was over- 
heard in the rush hour crowd recently. 
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‘Now, I ask you, what would we want with 
Products Liability?” — The Spectator 





BRASRSESBSEE  ‘___  G_E 
PP IY IY IYI IIOP OS 
Several Nuggets of Interest and 


Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 


BRARARBSESESSE Eq__™ERE_ _Q_—CZ 
SAARASASSY YAY 


‘‘What’s he got to worry about? He 
has Hospitalization, hasn’t he?” 

“Well,” replied the friend, “‘he has to 
pay the surgeon.” 

And he who overheard thought to 
himself, ““Yes, and that isn’t all. The 
Hospitalization contract limits are sel- 
dom enough. There is often a nurse to 
pay for. The general practitioner who 
sent him to the surgeon comes in for a 
rather substantial fee, too. He usually 
gets in a couple of calls ahead of the 
surgeon. He continues to call at the 
hospital. Often he is in charge after the 
surgeon has been discharged. And for 
those who are not fortunate enough to be 
entitled to their pay checks while sick, 
the cost of loss of time is apt to be the 
biggest item of all.” 

Hospitalization is good as far as it 
goes. It encourages people to get hospital 
care when they might try to get along 
without it, possibly with bad results. 
But it does not grant complete insurance 
against accident and illness. If you find a 
prospect who is well sold on his Hospital- 
ization policy, don’t try to convince him 
it is not good, because he knows better 
anyhow. Tell him it is fine as far as it 
goes, and sell him a policy without 
hospital benefits. 


Emp.oy Best TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Casualty Insuror 


Presentation of comprehensive liabil- 
ity insurance should be employed by all 
casualty insurance salesmen beyond the 
primary stage as the best teacher in the 
business. Presentation of comprehensive 


liability calls for familiarity with the 
separate liability coverages. 

The agent who is seeking to grow will 
welcome the coming of an insurance pro- 
tection package which automatically 
prohibits anything less than complete 
sales mastery in his business. 


LARGER SURETY 
Journal of Commerce 

From its long experience in making 
county audits, the Arkansas Auditorial 
Department is convinced that larger 
surety bonds should be required of cir- 
cuit and county clerks and will recom- 
mend to the 1943 Legislature that the 
statutory minimum be increased to 
$10,000. 


Time’s Nick 
Time 

In DeWitt County, Illinois, Farmer 
Carle Walker insured his crops against 
damage by hail. Twenty minutes later a 
hailstorm destroyed his corn and soy- 
beans 





Sales Management Magazine 





@ A Plea for More Emphasis on — 


Loss Prevention in the Fidelity Field 





The Employer Himself Can Help Reduce 
the Cost of Adequate Protection 





MINTURN T. WRIGHT, JR. 


> AcrREAT deal of attention 
has been given to loss pre- 
vention in connection with 
fire, compensation, auto- 
mobile and other types of 
insurance and a great social 
and economic service has been 
rendered by these prevention ac- 
tivities of insurance men. 

Millions of dollars and count- 
less lives have been saved. Solely 
from the standpoint of the pocket- 
book of the insured, loss preven- 
tion activities have been of great 
benefit through the lessening of 
hazards and the consequential re- 
duction in premium rates over the 
years. Farsighted insurance com- 
pany executives view their con- 
tribution to the economic welfare 
of the nation not so much through 
an increase of premiums for their 
respective companies as through 
the lessening of the cost of insur- 
ance, thereby making adequate 
insurance available to an increas- 
ing number of persons and busi- 
ness concerns. 

The 60 capital stock company 
members of the Association of 


GX 


Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives recognized the service 
of loss prevention to the 
general welfare of business 
when they established a 
service program with two 
major objectives: (1) to prevent 
accidents with their attendant 
tragedies both human and eco- 
nomic; and (2) by reducing the 
number of accidents, to reduce the 
cost of insurance. 

Unfortunately, loss prevention 
has not been given much thought 
or publicity in connection with the 
field of dishonesty insurance. In- 
surance companies and insurance 
agents are prone to sell fidelity 
bonds solely as financial protection 
to an employer. 

Yet there is just as much reason 
for loss prevention activities, from 
an economic standpoint, in the 
fidelity bond field as in any other 
field of insurance and far more 
reason from the social standpoint. 
Not only can a large fidelity loss 
cause the insolvency of an em- 
ployer, but it can and does wreck 
the lives of both the defaulter and 





LOSS PREVENTION IN 
the members of his immediate 
family as well. 

If the huge number of embezzle- 
ments and defaults by employes 
could be checked or lessened, not 
only would a great economic good 
be rendered but society would be 
benefited in considerable measure. 


MINTURN T. WRIGHT, JR. 


Lessened hazards, lowered rates 


The Risk Research Institute, a 
national association of large insur- 
ance buyers, in a report made in 
1936 analyzing fidelity bonds, 
recognized that the employer 
often contributed to the dishon- 
esty of his employes. The Risk 
Research Institute reported that 
“Analysis of many of these cases 
would undoubtedly disclose that 
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the employer had himself con- 
tributed to the dishonesty of his 
employes by paying them inade- 
quate salaries, and also by en- 
trusting to them responsibilities 
which increased the temptation to 
steal.” It might have added that 
inadequate supervision and lack of 
periodic audits were additional 
ways in which employers have 
contributed to the temptation of 
their employes. 


Tue EMPLOYE 


Loss prevention in the fidelity 
bond field could 
along two lines. 

First, consider the employe. Is 
he one who can be trusted? Is his 
past Clear of relevant infirmities of 


be activated 


character? Just because all of the 
employes of a concern are bonded 
does not mean that the employer 
has no concern with the question 
of their honesty. Even though the 
employer recovers the amount of a 
default on the part of one of his 
employes, the publicity in connec- 
tion with the embezzlement might 
be harmful to his business, while 
the impression made upon the 
other employes who worked side 
by side with the defaulter is often 
demoralizing. 

Again quoting from the report 
of the Risk Research Institute on 
the value of fidelity bonds, they 
say “Chief among these (collateral 
aids of fidelity insurance) is the in- 
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vestigation service rendered by the 
bonding company for the purpose 
of weeding the known or poten- 
tially dishonest employes out of 
the employer’s organization, thus 
preventing losses or minimizing 
their size. . . . In short; efficient 
investigation of employes is loss 
prevention at its best.” 

In order to investigate an em- 
ploye, the insurance company 
must have an application blank 
completed by the employe. The 
fact that he completes an applica- 
tion for a bond makes the employe 
aware that he is bonded, and this 
knowledge itself exerts a deterring 
influence on a potential peculator. 

Before assigning a new employe 
to his duties or starting his train- 
ing, the employer may not have 
time to go beyond a first inter- 
view. Any subsequent act of dis- 
honesty or the later discharge of 
the employe means a financial 
loss. It is expensive to train new 
employes and any great turnover 
of personnel adds to that expense. 
The prompt obtaining of an ap- 
plication from each new employe 
and its prompt and thorough in- 
vestigation by a surety company 
is not only loss prevention, but is 
often also a financial saving. 


THE EMPLOYER 


The second manner in which 
loss prevention activities could be 
made effective is through the sys- 


Aug.-Sept. 














*‘When you apply for bond. Wilson, why 
don’t you wear your blue serge suit?” 





tem used by the employer as a 
check against the activities of his 
employes. 

The lord of the manor inaugu- 
rated one of the earliest systems to 
prevent theft by an employe. 
Suspecting his butler of misappro- 
priating a drink or two from his 
private bottle, the lord made a 
mark on the outside of the bottle 
at the level of its contents. He 
could then see whether the con- 
tents of the bottle had gone below 
his mark the next time he saw it. 
The lord soon discovered, how- 
ever, that just as he would make 
lower marks on the outside of the 
bottle every time he himself took 
a drink, his butler could just as 
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easily and did make his own 
marks thereon. 

To circumvent the peculations 
of the butler, the iord then had in- 
stalled a special stopper which, 
when removed, would burst into 
music, scare the thieving butler 
and warn the lord that his bottle 
was being disturbed. It was not 
long, however, before the clever 
butler found a method of prevent- 
ing the stopper from ringing out 
its warning. 

And so, just as every new and 
stronger type of armament that 
has been invented has been later 
pierced by a stronger weapon, so 
has every new system been eventu- 
ally circumvented by the clever 
crook. Systems of check and con- 
trol can be and are, however, 
practical and workable. They do 
not prevent all peculations but 
they act as a great deterrent and 
are apt to keep the amounts within 
reasonable limits. 

A few years ago a bank clerk 
after being sentenced to four years 
in prison upon the confession of a 
$13,000 embezzlement, said, “‘If it 
hadn’t been so easy, I probably 
wouldn’t have stolen the money.” 
In no way does that statement ex- 
cuse the clerk, but it is certainly a 
condemnation of the management 
of the bank which contributed to 
the default by a lack of any proper 
system of check. 

A special economic need, when 
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coupled with a temptation, is the 
psychological factor which ex- 
plains a great many losses, and 
this temptation exists in greater 
degrees than should be the case 
when the employer does not use 
proper and modern business care 
in maintaining a check upon the 
activities of his employes. 

Again quoting from the 1936 

report of the Risk Research In- 
stitute: 
**A third type of service which bond- 
ing companies give employers consists 
of a critical survey of the employer’s 
accounting procedure and _ business 
methods to determine the extent to 
which these things abet or prevent 
employe dishonesty. Every employer 
should welcome an examination of 
this kind, instead of regarding it as 
a purposeless intrusion, and if the 
surety company offers constructive 
recommendations for changes in the 
accounting system, they should be 
adopted.” 

If loss prevention activities 
along these lines could be insti- 
tuted and made effective, it is 
reasonable to believe that dishon- 
esty losses would be lessened. ‘The 
result would be the same as it has 
been in other lines of insurance, 
namely, that with less loss, the cost 
of dishonesty insurance would be 
further reduced and those em- 
ployers who are now uninsured or 
underinsured would be able to 
purchase adequate fidelity insur- 
ance to protect them. 








In some instances, these 16 mm. films are 
available from more than one source; conse- 
roe, there may be slight price variations 


lepending on whether the source of distribu- 
tion is commercial or non-commercial. In 
our listing, we have indicated most econom- 
ical sources. However, all of these latter may 
not be conveniently located for our readers 
in which case we will, on request, be gla 
to suggest alternative sources. Address in- 
quiries to the National Conservation Bureau, 
60 John Street, New York City. 
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TITLE AND DISTRIBUTOR 


16 mm. Sound 


FILMS AVAILABLE 


A partial list of 16 mm. sound 
Jilms related to the work of the 
Association in the nation’s 
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NUMBER| RUNNING |AMOUNT 
OF |TIMEIN| OF 
REELS | MINUTES| RENTAL 


SUBJECT MATTER 
OR 
NATURE OF CONTENTS 





IT’S UP TO US 
General Motors ere: G - 
1775 Broadway, N 


Appeal to car owners to 
conserve. Illustrates cor- 
rect methods of driving to 
conserve essential material 





reater 
+ area 
only — for 
details for 
other areas, 
write to 
the Na- 
tional Con- 
servation 
Bureau 


CHECK hha BEFORE USING For 
Greater N. Y. - Shey aeiaee N. 
60 East 42 St., ° 





DRIVE FOR VICTORY 
Greater N. Y. Safety Council 
60 East 42 St., N. Y. C. 


| Free to 
members 

| of the 
Greater 

New York 


Procedure to ensure fleet 
truck operators that their 
vehicles are in safe condi- 
tion before using xr. msem 








Safety 
Council. 
|$1.50 each 
| to others. 


Deals with conservation of 
private automobiles and 
their equipment, such as 
gasoline, brakes and tires 





TAKE IT EASY 
Chrysler Corp., Dodge Div. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Scientific study of cause 
and nature of fatigue, as 
encountered by commer- 
cial car drivers 





LET’S BE READY 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


This picture gives specific 
suggestions on preparing 
the home for blackouts 
and air raids 





AIR-RAID WARDEN (Silent) 
Apply to your local office, 
Civilian Defense 








A calm presentation of the 
role of the warden before 
and during a blackout 








For data on additional films, or further details on 
those listed, write the National Conservation Bureau 
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war effort, compiled 


by the 


National Conservation Bu- 
reau, 60 John Street, N. Y. C. 
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AMOUNT 
OF 
RENTAL 


RUNNING; 
TIME IN 
MINUTES 


OF 
REELS 


This list recounts some of the new films 
most popular today, as used extensively by 
our member companies and their agents. 
You may consult the regional offices of the 

-A. Motion Picture Bureau in New 
York, Dallas, Chicago or San Francisco for 
details concerning operssnes, projectors, etc. 
(Note that films secured from Civilian De- 
fense offices are loaned only to organized 
defense meetings.) New films are being pro- 
duced rapidly these days, and supplements to 
this list will be published from time to time. 
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TITLE AND DISTRIBUTOR 
16 mm. Sound 





A vivid explanation of the 
composition of fire bombs 
and proper methods to ex- 
tinguish them 


FIGHTING THE FIRE BOMB 
Apply to your local office, 
Civilian Defense 





A British film showing 
how to extinguish fire 
bombs in the street and in 
the home 


STOP THAT FIRE 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 West 45 Street, N. Y. C 





A British film graphically 
showing the duties a civil- 
ian must perform during 
an air raid 


THE WARNING F 
Princeton Film Centre, Princeton, N. J., or 
your local office, Civilian Defense 





O.P.M. sponsored. Shows 
dramatic and disastrous 
results of careless talk 
by military and defense 
workers 


SAFEGUARDING MILITARY 
INFORMATION 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau — : 
New York, Chicago, Dallas or San Francisco 





Bleeding and shock. 
. Burns and drowning. 

Fractures of the leg. 
. Fractures of the arm 


BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES 
Apply to your local office, 
Chilean lefense 





This film demonstrates the 
correct met s used in 
carrying injured persons 

















CARRYING THE INJURED (Silent) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
Rochester, New York 





For data on additional films, or further details on 
those listed, write the National Conservation Bureau 





@ Insurance Anecdotes — // 


The Case of the Cryptic Note 


JOHN J. IAGO 


> Mr. Burras’ story in the last 
issue about “The Case of the 
Glamorous Papyrus” brings back 
to mind a claim under a residence 
burglary-theft insurance policy 
for a loss that occurred about 
twenty years ago: 

A young professional man who 
made his headquarters in New York 
City embarked upon a matrimonial 
venture, and, as he and his bride had 
numerous relatives not altogether 
lacking in generosity, the many 
wedding presents enabled the pair to 
furnish and equip a suburban house 
rather lavishly. 

Several weeks after they had re- 
turned from their honeymoon and 
settled down to a domestic routine, 
they received in the mail one morn- 
ing an envelope containing a cryptic 
unsigned note reading “‘Guess Who?” 
Enclosed with this note were two 
tickets to a performance, during the 
following week, of the then most 
popular show in New York City. 

The tickets could have been sent 
by any one of a number of eccentric 


em 


uncles, aunts or other relatives of 
either of the newly-weds, so on the 
appointed evening they stayed in 
town for dinner and went to the show, 
and probably stopped in at one of the 
30,000 New York “speakeasies”’ after- 
wards. They arrived home in Sub- 
urbia at about 2:30 in the morning. 

The house was in the same old 
place and so were a few heavy pieces 
of furniture, but almost everything 
else was missing. All the silverware, 
the bride’s trousseau, the groom’s 
wardrobe, the linens, rugs, furnish- 
ings, personal effects — practically 
everything that could have been 
carried away in a couple of auto- 
mobiles — was gone. 

On the center of the dining-room 
table was an unsealed envelope which 
was found to contain another cryptic 
unsigned note reading: “Guess you 
know now.” 


A safety meeting had quite an un- 
expected ending on one particular 
occasion. An early “Insurance Anec- 
dote” tells what happened, in “The 
Case of the Sunday Meeting.”’— Ep. 


Schoolboy Boner: When a lady and a gentleman are walking 
on the footpath the lady should walk inside the gentleman. 
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“Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price”’ 


JOHN H. PARKS 


> ... 1 was robbed! So 
said our agent’s competitor in a 
nearby community in lodging a 
complaint regarding the competi- 
tive activities and statements made 
by our agent. A personal investi- 
gation brought forth these facts: 

The competitor’s sister is the re- 
ceptionist in the office of the as- 
sured, one of the community’s 
outstanding physicians. She over- 
heard the conversation between 
our agent and the doctor, and 
reported it to our competitor. 

In his customary manner, our 
agent delivered his renewal policy 
well in advance of expiration only 
to be told, “I have decided to 
place the business with a non- 
stock carrier at a premium which 
is about $8.00 less than yours.” 


Rather than docilely accepting 
that answer, our agent thereupon 
asked the doctor, ‘“‘Why did the 
other agent deliver a policy in his 
second best company?” 

*‘Why, what do you mean?” 

“Simply this. The other agent 
represents one of the best stock 
companies in the country whose 
policies are written at exactly the 
same premiums as mine. More- 
over, the other agent has some of 
the community’s leading citizens 
insured in that stock company and 
I can’t understand why, except 
purely from a price-competitive 
viewpoint, the other agent failed 
to even offer stock protection.” 

The doctor was naturally curi- 
ous. “What reason could you 
yourself advance for his action?” 


“of Sales Dialog on Stock Coverage |e 
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“I know of no reason other 
than the difference in commission 
of $2.14 and perhaps that was the 
reason for delivering a non-stock 
policy. By the way, did the other 
agent tell you that in his stock 
company as in mine, you may 
expect to receive a Safe Driver 
Reward check in the amount of 
$7.50? In fact, the chances are 88 
out of 100 that you will, thereby 
making a net difference in cost of 
only fifty cents on an annual 
policy. You remember also that 
you have received four such con- 
secutive checks from my com- 
pany and should receive another 
one for the expiring policy within 
the next thirty days. 

“Now, Doctor, if price alone 
was the governing factor, the 
other agent could have written it 
in another company he represents 
at a still lower price. If that doesn’t 
meet your needs, I myself can give 
you the name of a company and 
local agent who would write a 
policy at a still lower price, but 
again in a non-stock company. 
But I do not and will not repre- 
sent such companies myself. The 
affairs of my company are and 
always have been conducted up 
to a standard, not down to a price. 
I have but one company and one 
price to offer, and I selected that 
company because in my judgment 
it is one of the best in the business. 

**You should, of course, choose 


Aug.—Sept. 


the best company charging the 
lowest price consistent with sound 
underwriting just as you have 
done in the past. I suggest that 
you allow me to act as your in- 
surance advisor to the same de- 
gree that I place my confidence in 
you pertaining to matters con- 


JOHN H. PARKS 


For him, no non-stock competition 


cerning the health of myself and 
my family.” 


e* « ¢ 


The non-stock policy was re- 
turned for flat cancellation, which 
in turn brought forth the loud cry 
from the other agent, “I was 
robbed!” I told the agent that I 
did not see where our representa- 
tive had made any false or mis- 
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leading statements and told him 
that I was of the opinion that our 
representative was in a position to 
prove every statement made. In 
fact, he would be glad to do so in 
our competitor’s presence. 

I also told him that the solution 
to his problem was quite simple; 
namely, to provide protection for 
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all of his customers in one good 
stock company, because our own 
agent had emphatically stated 
that he not only intended to con- 
tinue to use such arguments on 
all such business now on his books 
but to do so on any risk he found 
being written in the future in the 
non-stock carrier. 


te 


Fiery ‘Para graphs 


Connecticut firemen carried a house- 
wife down a ladder from her burning 
home. When the fire was put out, she 
went to bed again. The fire flamed 
anew, so the firemen returned and 
carried her down the ladder again. 


A local fire chief in Texas was worried 
by traffic jams at fires. Seems nearly 
everyone in town rushed to see the 
excitement, clogging traffic and get- 
ting in the firemen’s way. Chief solved 
problem neatly. Simply ordered first 
fire truck to go in wrong direction. 
Crowd followed, leaving way clear in 
other direction for firemen to proceed 
to their destination. 


In the excitement of an Indiana fire, 
two women picked up a grand piano 
and carried it outside to safety. Later, 
when the fire was out, it took five men 
to carry the piano back. 


A Michigan church planned a mort- 
gage-burning ceremony. But before 
the affair could take place, the church 
itself burned to the ground. 


A fire in the basement of a residence 
was reported by a Missouri fireman 
thus: ‘‘Cause of fire: looking for gas 
leak with match — found it.” 


An accident doesn’t care where it 
happens, nor a fire who starts it. 
Given “‘ideas” by the gift of a toy 
fireman’s helmet, a _ five-year-old 
Minnesota lad set his own house afire 
in five different places. When firemen 
arrived, Willie had donned his helmet 
and was eagerly watching the five 
fires all at once. He must have relished 
the experience, too, because a short 
time later he set fire to a neighbor’s 
garage. 


In their hurry to put out a fire in the 
state of Washington, half the local 
crew of firemen attached one end of 
the hose to one hydrant, while the re- 
maining crew hitched t’other end to 
another hydrant. While they were 
trying to “make ends meet,” fire was 
put out by a man who happened to 
be strolling by. 





@ Down with Accidents-in-Industry 


Taking Accident Costs out of Production 





The Demon Saboteur — Accidents — Can Be 
Downed, as This Experience Shows 





SEVERN A. WHITE 


* AN AMBITIOUS and rapidly pro- 
gressing cigarette manufacturing 
company, troubled in 1938 with 
growing pains and high accident 
costs and the resultant higher in- 
surance costs, appealed to their 
compensation insurance carrier 
for aid. The carrier’s engineering 
department and its archives of 
experience, research and hard 
knocks (there being no other “‘uni- 
versity”’ teaching this form of en- 
gineering) planned an attack on 
this rapidly growing Accident 
Demon that had crept into the 
structure and was gnawing away 
at its very heart like termites. 


THE PROBLEM 

A preliminary survey and study 
was made of all operations, raw 
materials, processes and products. 
No attention had been given to 
accident costs and little safety 
supervision was being exercised 
other than the normal God-made 
desire for self-preservation. There 
were no facilities to care for the 
wounded nor adequate first-aid 
services to harness or attempt to 


control the enormous dangers of 
infections from minor injuries. 
The company was primarily inter- 
ested only in production. 

Of course, there was some per- 
sonneling and welfare work carried 
on by the employment depart- 
ment, principally to keep the em- 
ploye on the job, but after reach- 
ing a total of approximately 2,500 
employes, mostly female, the mag- 
nitude of the structure at this point 
demanded increased attention to- 
ward inefficiencies and high costs 
resulting from accidents. 

Such thinking seems typical 
in all safety engineering problems. 
We do not see or sense this cost or 
item of waste until it is directly 
in front of us. However, the prob- 
lem presented itself in the usual 
way and in a structure of this high 
type, furnishing employment to 
2,500 people and serving an im- 
portant part in our defense pro- 
gram, this Demon Saboteur or 
espionage agent had to be elimi- 
nated. 

The approximate frequency rate 
of accidents per $100,000 payroll was 
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8.3 and the severity rate was 71.9, at 
that time. 


THe Enemy Locatep 
Our first problem in this battle 
was to locate the exact position 
of our enemy. This was done by 
placing, at strategic points, three 











SEVERN A. WHITE 


Located the enemy’s position 


first-aid stations under the super- 
vision of a full-time physician and 
a registered nurse in each station 
and having them report fully on all 
cases. The first monthly compila- 
tion and engineering analysis in- 
stantly revealed the principal 
causes and locations. 

Studying these factors, I found 
that most of them were what I 
would term thoughtlessness on the 


part of the employe, producing a 
very high frequency of minor in- 
juries — striking against objects, 
handling materials, falls, etc. 
These minor injuries clearly indi- 
cated a lack of proper safety su- 
pervision in reference to safe prac- 
tices and discipline. 

From experience we knew that 
the best way to convey the desired 
education to the individual em- 
ploye was through the foremen; 
therefore, a safety organization of 
100 foremen was formed. 

At our first meeting, every ef- 
fort was made to thoroughly fa- 
miliarize each of these men with 
the necessity of making every em- 
ploye safety-minded. Their jobs 
were put at stake and they went to 
work like beavers. They were sup- 
plied with safety pamphlets and 
all other available literature on 
the subject and bulletins were 
placed throughout the plant. 

To eliminate the entrance of 
accident-prone employes, our first 
shot was fired at the employment 
department. Careful investigation 
and study of each new employe 
was Each was 
thoroughly instructed as to safe 
practices before he was put on 
the job. Proper reporting and 
analyzing methods were put into 
practice at the first-aid stations. 
Every treatment given in the sta- 
tion was recorded, and cases of 
injuries caused by accidents were 


suggested. one 
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thoroughly investigated by the 
nurses and the foreman in charge. 
After this study was made, a re- 
port was submitted to the safety 
committee and if any physical 
conditions were at fault, recom- 
mendations were made and com- 
plied with immediately. 


OnE MontH LATER 


In one month, another meeting 
was held and the records revealed 
that a substantial decrease had oc- 
curred in the number of accidents. 
This was encouraging to all, par- 
ticularly the foremen, and they 
continued working in the same 
manner. The best “salesmen” were 
selected out of this group and the 
number of foremen who attended 
these meetings was reduced to an- 


proximately twenty-five. Each 
month the results showed an im- 
provement and in one year a fre- 
quency rate of 5.9 and a severity rate of 
9 had been developed. 

The first-aid stations and capa- 
ble nurses not only developed the 
remarkable record of not having 
one infection develop in the entire 
three-year period, but have main- 
tained a high degree of health 
throughout by counseling all em- 
ployes in proper foods and habits 
and have carried their welfare 
work directly into the hearts and 
homes of their people. 

Continuing with this same 
safety program and with the high 
degree of surveillance that this 
company is noted for, especially in 
the manufacturing of their prod- 
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uct, in 1940 they enjoyed an ac- 
cident frequency rate of 4.8 and a 
severity rate of .6 and, as indicated 
on the chart, the rate has been 
gradually continuing downward. 

This is a beautiful picture for 
the entire industrial structure and 
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shows what real values can grow 
out of a little safety program which 
primarily is designed to save a few 
dollars by taking accident costs 
out of production. 

This is a job well done and 
proof that “it can be done.” 


Wayne Merrick Heads Claims Bureau 


With the resignation of Bar- 
ent Ten Eyck, who has become 
a member of the well-known 
law firm of Parker and Duryee, 
the position of General Solicitor 
of the Claims Bureau of the 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives has been 
abolished. A new position of 
Bureau Manager has been cre- 
ated, and is now filled by 
Wayne Merrick, former Direc- 
tor of Investigations for the 
Claims Bureau. 

Mr. Merrick, new chief of the 
Bureau, is admirably qualified 
to fulfill his increased responsi- 
bilities. He is a graduate of Na- 
tional University Law School, 


Washington, D. C., and served as a Special Agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for nine years. For nearly three years he was Chief In- 
vestigator on the staff of Thomas E. Dewey when Dewey was special 
prosecutor for New York County. He joined the staff of the Claims Bu- 
reau in 1938. Well-wishers of Mr. Ten Eyck and Mr. Merrick are con- 
fident that both men will acquit themselves with distinction in undertak- 


ing the duties of their new positio 


ns. 

















Choice Morsels 


Los ANGELES, California. — Drive-in 
for insurance is the newest thing in 
service of a West Coast agency. Clients 
can drive right into the office and even 
transact business without leaving their 
car, if desired. 


Quincy, Massachusetts. — The culprits: 


20 traffic violators. The sentence: A 
warning that second offense would 
mean a court appearance. The offense: 
Speeding on bicycles faster than 10 
miles an hour. 

San Francisco, California. — Prev- 
alence of tire thefts during blackouts 
has caused armed guards to be placed 
at many of the city’s garages. 


SEATTLE, Washington. — A man who 


collects old cars now is the object of 


envy, for in his two-acre museum stand 
many cars with (solid) rubber tires 
still usable. . . . Prize of the car col- 
lection is a “Sears Horseless Buggy” 
which, among other gadgets, actually 
has a buggy whip in its dashboard 
socket, with which the two-lung motor 
can be “whipped” up to the break- 
neck speed of 12 to 15 miles an hour. 
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Another old car, originally cost- 
ing "$10, 000, has actually travelled 
more than 345,000 miles... . Ad- 
vertisements for one of the cars, in 
1907, made claims for its friction drive 
as follows: “‘Seventy-seven speeds for- 
ward and seventy-seven speeds back- 
ward.” . A 1912 Model T Ford 
of his passed the state testing-station 
standards in 1940. 


New York City. — In order to get to 
court to receive sentence for stealing a 
car, a man stole another one to make 
sure he got there in time. And in spite 
of his “‘efforts,” he was late at that! 


ENFIELD, Connecticut. — For more than 
a hundred years this little town has 
had a unique organization — The En- 
field Society for the Detection of 
Thieves and Robbers — whose activi- 
ties are still limited entirely to catch- 
ing horse thieves! Recently somebody 
swiped a hitching post right in front of 
the president’s home. 


New York Ciry. — Some time ago 
seven people were burned to death ina 
tenement fire here. Recently the land- 
lord was convicted of manslaughter 
for these “‘firetrap deaths,” and was 
sentenced to Sing Sing for three to six 
years. 


Boston, Massachusetts. — This could 
happen only in Boston. A motorist 
asked a stranger for directions, pains- 
takingly followed the advice received 
and wound up in a subway tunnel. 


New York Ciry. — A Third Avenue 
store is said to have recently adver- 
tised its wares in this fashion: ‘‘An- 
nual Fire Sale Now Going On.” 





@ Probing the Problems of — 


Burglary, Robbery, Theft 





Test Your Knowledge — and Add to It — with 
These Intriguing Questions-and-Answers 





w. 
**Vacation’’ Coverage 


Q. An insured under a residence 
burglary policy, going away for vaca- 
tion, places his jewelry and silverware 
in his mother’s home for safe-keeping. 
How would you insure this? 

A. No further insurance is neces- 
sary since residence burglary policies 
cover property placed in an occupied 
residence (except a residence owned, 
leased, or occupied by the insured) 
for safe keeping. 


Office-in-Residence 


Q. If a doctor has an office in his 
residence to receive patients, could 
he buy a burglary, robbery and theft 
policy? 

A. Yes, but the premium would be 
increased 50%. 


Roomers 


Q. Is the property of a roomer 
covered if the roomer is related to the 
insured? 

A. Yes, even though the roomer 
pays board and rent. However, if the 
roomer was not related his property 
would not be covered and he should 
have aseparate policy in his own name. 


Stolen Coat 


Q. A doctor leaves his coat in the 


5! 


F. SOMERVILLE 


doctors’ waiting room of the hospital 
and when he returns the coat is 
missing. Would the company pay the 
doctor’s loss under the outside theft 
coverage agreement? 

A. No. The coat was taken 
from the person or presence of the 
insured, nor could the waiting room 
be classed as a residence, hotel, inn or 
clubhouse. 


not 


Hotel Guest 


Q. An insured under a residence 
burglary policy also has “theft outside 
premises” coverage. He stops at a 
hotel and while he is away from his 
room the door lock is broken and 
personal possessions are taken. Would 
the company pay such a claim? 

A. Yes. The policy covers loss from 
hotels where the assured is residing 
for not more than 31 days. 


Bank Burglary 

Q. Can property damage, van- 
dalism or malicious mischief be cov- 
ered under the bank burglary policy 
without insuring money or securities? 

A. For bank burglary insurance the 
coverage may be limited to cover 
property damage only occurring as a 
result of burglary or attempt thereat 
by discounting the manual rate 50%. 
If such insurance also covers property 
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damage caused by vandalism and 
malicious mischief, increase the above 
(discounted) rate $.25 per $1,000. 


Worked Combination 


Q. If burglars enter a store and 
work the combination of a safe or 
vault, is any loss of money or securities 
covered? 

A. No, because there must be forci- 
ble entry made by the use of tools, 
explosives, electricity, gas or other 
chemicals. 


Other Prospects 


Q. Are banks the only firms that 

can buy a bank burglary and robbery 
policy? 
y. A. No. Building and loan associa- 
tions, state governments and any 
political subdivision of public service 
corporations, and insurance com- 
panies may buy bank burglary pol- 
icies. 


**Tsland’”’ Showcases 


Q. Does open stock burglary insur- 
ance on a store cover outside show- 
cases not opening directly into the 
interior of the store? 

A. Only if specific insurance is 
placed thereon. 


Eternal Feminine 


Q. Under a messenger and robbery 
policy can a woman be a guard? A 
custodian? 

A, Guard — “No,” as a guard is 
defined in policy as “any male person 
not less than 17 or more than 65 years 
of age.” Custodian — “Yes,” as a 
custodian is “any person in the regular 
employ of the insured.” 


Record Needed 


Q. Is property held by the insured 
as bailee or in trust or on commission 
covered by the various mercantile 
burglary and robbery policies? 

A. Yes. Policies cover all property 
in the possession of the insured 
whether or not he is-liable for the loss 
of it; however, for this property to be 
covered it is necessary that there be a 
record of this property in the assured’s 
books at the time of the loss. 


Blackout Losses 


Q. Would residence burglary and 
mercantile open stock burglary pol- 
icies cover losses occurring during a 
blackout? 

A. Yes. However, in the case of the 
open stock burglary policy there 
would have to be forcible entry. 


te 


A Wartime Message to Foremen, an inspiring editorial pointing 
out wartime hazards in industry and calling upon industrial fore- 
men and supervisors to promote maximum safety, has just been 
published by the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York City. Taking only five minutes to read and costing only 
one-and-a-quarter cents a copy, this little pamphlet should be 
placed in the hands of every industrial foreman in the country. 











the announced policy of THE CasuaLty AND, 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 


Bes besides being the soul of wit, is also 


we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘‘Insurance and Government,” by 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Ph.D., Professor of Insurance in the 
School of Business, Columbia University, New York City 
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Insurance and Government * 


RALPH H. BLANCHARD, PH.D, 


NSURANCE is a business which, like 
I banking, transportation, other pub- 
lic utilities and many of the profes- 
sions, has been singled out for strict 
governmental regulation. It is said 
to be “‘affected with a public interest.” 

The value of an insurance contract 
rests primarily on the ability of the 
insurer to meet its obligations in the 
future; at the time of purchase the 
contract is nothing more than a prom- 
ise to do so. Indeed, in certain forms 
of insurance, such as liability, work- 
men’s compensation and disability, 
the obligation may far outrun the 
term of the contract. 

In the ordinary commercial transac- 
tion, the purchaser is relatively un- 
concerned with the continued ex- 
istence of the seller, to say nothing of 
his continued ability to give service or 
to meet other obligations. But in 
making an insurance contract, the 
insured is acting on his confidence that 
the insurer will not only continue in 
existence but will remain able to give 
service and meet financial obligations, 
that it will be an active and solvent 


entity. The transaction is not com- 
pleted until there no longer remains a 
chance that the insured may call on 
the insurer to fulfill its contract. 

Further, the insured usually pays 
for these intangible values in advance, 
and the insurer must prepare itself 
financially to meet incurred losses 
even though payment may be de- 
ferred. Pending the termination of 
contracts and the payment of losses, 
it has large funds to invest. 

Some insurance contracts are writ- 
ten primarily for the benefit of third 
parties, and others inure partly or 
incidentally to their benefit. These 
parties have no part in the making of 
the contracts and are in a position to 
enforce their rights only when they 
accrue. The sole purpose of requiring 
insurance under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws is to make certain that 
employees will receive the benefits to 
which they are entitled, but the choice 
of the insurer and the making of the 
insurance contract is generally in the 
hands of the employer. Motorists are 
required to take insurance to guaran- 


*First Annual Lecture on Insurance, Fenn Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio. (Slightly abridged) 
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tee their responsibility in case of 
accident to others, but the injured 
persons are not originally parties to 
the insurance contract. Their rights 
need protection. 

Most insureds are not in a position 
to estimate the ability of an insurer to 
perform its obligations, and no insured 
can control its future ability to per- 
form, Insurance is a highly technical 
business, and accurate judgments of 
the condition of insurers or of the 
fairness of their rates or contracts is 
matter for experts. 

The making of premium rates is 
not controlled, as are the prices of 
commodities, by costs that have been 
largely incurred. The insurance rate 
is based on probable future costs, and 
there is a great temptation for rate 
makers to be over-optimistic when 
competition suggests a lower rate to 
secure business. Rate wars have on 
occasion brought insurers to the point 
of bankruptcy. 

If there were no control of the busi- 
ness from without there would be 
many institutions which would op- 
erate soundly and fairly, but ex- 
perience shows that many would not 
do so, to the cost of the insuring public 
and their beneficiaries. 

In Great Britain “freedom and pub- 
licity”’ was for long the official policy, 
but in recent years measures of stricter 
governmental control have been 
adopted. 

In the United States, governmental 
control has long been accepted as a 
necessary part of the insurance fabric 
but there is no general agreement on 
the proper extent or manner of such 
control, On the proper objects of 


control there is, however, substantial 
unanimity. These objects are three, 
solvency, fair practices, and competent 
service. 
SOLVENCY 

And the greatest of these is solvency. 
The ability of an insurer to meet its 
obligations depends on its financial 
condition; its financial condition de- 
pends on sound investments, accurate 
estimation of liabilities and main- 
tenance of adequate assets to cover 
liabilities and unforeseen contingen- 
cies. The laws of the principal insurance 
states have set high, even redundant, 
standards of solvency, and the state 
insurance departments have served 
the public well in enforcing those 
standards through systems of examina- 
tions, reports, regulations, and audits. 

Solvency of insurers is, and should 
be, the primary aim of governmental 
regulation. The setting up of security 
funds, the purpose of which is to pay 
claims to the extent of default by in- 
solvent insurers and which are ac- 
cumulated by contributions from all 
insurers concerned, regardless of their 
financial condition, is a recognition of 
the importance of solvency and of the 
social service of insurance. 


Fair PRACTICES 


Second to solvency, but an impor- 
tant and growing activity of legislators 
and insurance commissioners, is the 
regulation of practices that they may 
be fair to the insuring public and, in 
some measure, between insurers. 
Regulation of the provisions of policy 
contracts, the making and application 
of premium rates, adjustment meth- 
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ods, and advertising, all come under 
this head. Even here the dominant 
consideration of solvency is not for- 
gotten, for in certain cases insurers are 
required to charge “adequate” rates, 
that they may receive sufficient income 
to cover necessary disbursements. 

The state insurance departments 
act as experts, police, and to a certain 
degree as courts on behalf of the 
public. The purpose of regulation of 
practices is to eliminate unsound, 
unfairly discriminatory, and dishonest 
methods, and to secure the highest 
possible quality of protection and 
service from the institution of in- 
surance. 


CoMPETENT SERVICE 


Competence, a relatively new ob- 
ject of regulation, is being actively 
sought in the field of agency and 


brokerage, and to some extent in 


adjusting and management. Basic 
standards of competence are set up in 
qualification laws which specify edu- 
cational and experience requirements 
and give state administrative officials 
considerable latitude in determining 
by examination and otherwise whether 
candidates for licenses measure up to 
the express and implied level. 

Licensing of agents and brokers has, 
until recently, been largely a matter 
of fees and forms. The new require- 
ments, now enforced in several juris- 
dictions, are far from onerous, and the 
fact that so many applicants fail to 
meet them is ample evidence of the 
ease with which incompetents (and 
worse) have in the past become 
“insurance men,” 

The government might conceivably 
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take either of two extreme attitudes 
toward insurance. It might leave pri- 
vate citizens free to work in this field 
with no more restraint than is found 
in the general criminal and civil laws 
applicable to all lines of business 
activity, or it might completely so- 
cialize the insurance function, assign- 
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ing it to a governmental department. 
It has chosen to pursue a middle 
course, leaving (with some exceptions) 
to private enterprise the initiative in 
offering insurance facilities and in 
developing them, but hedging that 
initiative about with safeguards for 
the public. 

If human beings are left free to seek 
their own selfish ends, an unfortu- 
nately large proportion of them will 
do so at the expense of the public. On 
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the other hand, complete socialization 
would probably stifle the individual 
initiative which is so great a factor in 
the development of insurance and 
which looks to the rewards of private 
enterprise for its stimulus. 


Securiry AND Eguiry 

In recent years there has been 
observed an increasing demand for 
security and equity enforced by au- 
thority; I believe that this develop- 
ment will continue, with special 
emphasis on insurance. In meeting it, 
I suggest that governmental regula- 
tion of insurance should be applied in 
accordance with the broad general 
principle of allowing the widest 
possible field for the exercise of private 
initiative, stimulated by reward, but 
subjected to restraint and guidance to 
make it conform to proper standards 
of security and equity. Left without 
interpretation, such a statement of 
principle is of little more value than 
other common oratorical platitudes. 
I propose, therefore, to break it down 
into certain less general, but still 
broad, suggestions which it seems to 
me might well serve as basic principles 
to be observed in formulating a regu- 
latory program. Although I shall put 
them categorically, I intend them to 
be taken only as suggestions and as a 
basis for discussion. And may I re- 
mark, parenthetically, that insurance 
interests, in setting up and operating 
their various boards and bureaus, 
might well ponder these suggestions, 
for they may apply to non-govern- 
mental as well as to governmental 
regulation: 


Setting up Standards. — Legislation 
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should set up standards rather than 
attempt minutely to regulate insurance, 
and for two reasons. 

First, the ability and method of 
legislatures are much better suited to the 
determination of broad policies than to 
the discussion and adoption of detailed 
rules. An objective to be attained can be 
understood and intelligently debated by 
the widely differing individuals who 
make up a legislative body; it can be 
made the subject of compromise without 
destroying its essential character. 

Second, statute law, once enacted, is 
difficult to change and broad policies 
retain their validity over longer periods 
than do the rules for applying them. 

Let the legislature specify ends to be 
achieved, but leave the formulae for 
achieving those ends to administrative 
action. For example, insurance carriers 
should be required to maintain assets to 
offset the present value of their expected 
losses, but the determination of values, 
both of assets and losses, should be left 
to administrative experts. 


Freedom for Development. — Wherever 
possible, without opening an inviting 
path to dishonesty or incompetence and 
always subject to conformity to estab- 
lished general principles, insurance 
should be left free to develop new ways 
of serving the public. 

If an insurer desires to write a new 
line which has not been specifically 
authorized by law, it must in most 
states appeal to the legislature for an 
enabling amendment. Doubtless, the 
purpose of listing the kinds of insurance 
that carriers may write is to prevent 
unsound ventures or insurance which 
might otherwise be inimical to the public 
welfare. 

But there is just as much room for 
unsoundness within the confines of 
presently authorized lines as in novel 
fields, and the general public interest 
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would be protected by forbidding the 
writing of insurance that is “contrary 
to public policy.” 


Latitude for Commissioners. — Regula- 
tion cannot completely defeat bad or 
dishonest management, but much can 
be done to protect the public from its 
effects. It is here that power and freedom 
to act are important to an insurance de- 
partment. Legislation comes after the 
fact, but an insurance commissioner, 
well armed with information and au- 
thority, can act quickly and effectively. 

His most important weapon is in- 
formation, both that acquired by routine 
reports and by special examinations. 
With adequate information, by the 
imposition of fines, by forbidding im- 
proper practices, by giving publicity to 
his findings, by the cancellation or 
refusal of licenses, and, in extreme cases, 
by taking over insurance carriers for 
liquidation or rehabilitation, he can 
accomplish results that would be un- 
attainable if it were necessary to await 
the movement of the legislature or of the 
courts. Even if he has little authority to 
take emergency. action, he is, with 
knowledge of the facts, in a position to 
exercise considerable moral pressure. 

Nor is the value of complete and ac- 
curate information confined to specific 
cases of improper practice or of dan- 
gerous financial condition; it is the 
foundation of all well-considered and 
efficient regulation. I should place the 
power to secure it, and the judicious 
exercise of that power, in the first rank 
of requirements for successful regula- 
tion. 

While in many cases it may be de- 
sirable to make laws mandatory, to 
direct an insurance commissioner to act, 
it is often better to give him the option 
of acting. At times a situation can be 
corrected with greater effectiveness by 
implied or express threat of action than 
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by inflexible and literal application of 
statutory rules. 

What provision is to be made in a 
particular law is a matter of judgment, 
but it is always important to consider 
whether more can be accomplished by 
giving the commissioner an instrument 
adaptable to circumstances than by 
handing him a rigid rule to be applied 
without the tempering use of his in- 
dividual knowledge and wisdom. 

If it is desirable to provide for flexibil- 
ity in the terms of statutes, it is even 
more desirable for the department itself 
to adopt a flexible attitude. Institutions 
(and insurance departments and state 
legislatures have some of their charac- 
teristics) tend to develop traditions and 
to become unduly enamored of them. 
When they are abetted by the abhor- 
rence of change which possesses many 
insurance executives, progress is pretty 
effectively blocked. Fortunately, there 
are a number of departments, and not 
the least influential, where progress is 
welcomed and even supported without, 
however, urging change for its own sake. 

Regulation should encourage im- 
provements in the interest of the public 
and should not wait for them to be 
forced upon its attention nor use the 
familiar answer to proposals that there 
is “no demand.” It should be recognized 
that the remedy of yesterday may be- 
come a barrier to progress tomorrow, 
that measures which once protected the 
public may later hamper it. 

In seeking equity and security, it 
should be remembered that the absolute 
is an ideal to give direction to regulatory 
effort. Not only are these ends but 
imperfectly attainable, but too great 
striving toward them is a_ possibility. 
The workmen’s compensation insurance 
manual at one time contained some 
1,500 classes of risks, a number that had 
been reached by the gradual splitting 
and adding of classes in an effort to 
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recognize variations of hazard. It be- 
came unworkable to the extent of de- 
feating its own ends, and the number of 
classes has been reduced by about 
two-thirds. A somewhat similar situation 
in fire-insurance rating has demon- 
strated the need of consolidation and 
simplification, toward which steps have 
been taken. Sometimes it is better to 
acquiesce in a certain degree of in- 
equity, when the cost of achieving 
equity is disproportionate or where 
consideration makes it clear that equity 
is not practicable. 


* ~ * 


All of these principles must yield 
place to the cardinal one that the 
state insurance department and its 
head should be competent and inde- 
pendent of special influences. Toc few 
of the present departments satisfy 
these ideals, and regulation suffers to 
the extent that they do not. Fortu- 
nately, the highest-grade departments 
are found in states having extensive 
insurance interests, and their laws and 
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administration control insurance in 
many vital ways that extend far be- 
yond the confines of their borders. 

Governors have been known to 
recognize the position of insurance 
commissioner as one that calls for 
less than the usual consideration of 
political motives and more than 
usual attention to ability and judicial 
temperament. The staffs of depart- 
ments are in some cases under civil 
service, which makes for a continuing 
and reasonably able and independent 
force. State regulation may be said to 
have been a major reason for the 
enviable place which insurance holds 
in the social fabric, but there never- 
theless still is ample room for read- 
justment and positive improvement. 

Insurance men have been too prone 
to look on regulation as an objection- 
able interference with their immediate 
comfort and profit; they themselves 
can do much to bring about desirable 
changes if they will take a long-range 
view of their own best interests. 


In the Good Olde Days — XI 


The perfect hostess will see to it that the works of male 
and female authors be properly separated on her book- 
shelves. Their proximity, unless they happen to be married, 
should not be tolerated. — (From Godey’s Lady Book, 1853) 
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Ir you know what a person needs and have something that will 
satisfy these needs, the chances are you'll sell because you have 
made it easy for the customer to buy. — Harold S. Sharp. . . . The 
Association is no overlord of the casualty and surety business; 
rather it is the servant of that business. We do not tell the com- 
panies what to do, or how to run their business. Our staff is not an 
aggregation of dictators imbued with the hallucination that they 
alone know right from wrong. In short, we are not bureaucratic; 
we are thoroughly and happily democratic. — C. W. Fairchild. . . . 
When you buy on price, you never can be sure. It is unwise to pay 
too much but it is worse to pay too little. The law of business bal- 
ance prohibits paying a little and getting a lot; it can’t be done. — 
Eugene Young. . . . With the insurance world undergoing so 
many changes today and offering improved coverages, the personal 
liability contract is distinctive, in that it gives the salesman some- 
thing which the assured in most cases does not already have. Thus, 
you are privileged to secure an interview which intelligent pros- 
pects must recognize as worthwhile to themselves. — Sam 
Hicks. . . . A company may equip its agents with the broadest 
possible contracts at the lowest possible premiums, furnish them 
with a whole arsenal of sales ammunition, and build up an enviable 
reputation for aggressive practices and liberal underwriting, but 
all of these assets will be valueless unless they are accompanied by 
a policy of prompt, liberal and equitable claim adjustments. Of all 
business builders, the latter is the most important factor. — Horace 
B. Montgomery. . . . There can be no denying that the more 
complete you can make your service to your client the more de- 
pendent he becomes upon you for insurance guidance, and this re- 
lationship never hurt any agency. — G. S. McIntosh 
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“The Customers Always Write” 


D-E-A-N or C.P.C.U. 
Harlingen, Texas 
Gentlemen: 

I am much interested in the CPCU 
program as described in your recent 
issues. There will be many interested 
who will be unable to personally attend 
the Institute but who would like to have 
the opportunity of enrolling for a cor- 
respondence course. To whom should 
one write regarding this question? 


[Dr. Harry J. Loman, Dean of the 


American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., 133 





South 36th Street, Philadelphia. — | 


Ep.] 
—-<>-— 


SUGGESTIONS FROM READERS 
New York City 
To the Editor: 
I should like to suggest more of the 
study section. 
Cuar.es P, Lirr 


-<-— 
C1p-AND-FILE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

Fact No. 1.—I and many of my 
friends in the insurance business not only 
read the JourNAL, but “‘clip and file” 
several items from each issue. 

Fact No. 2. — In clipping and filing an 
article beginning on a right-hand page, 
there is no waste; it’s complete in itself. 
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Fact No. 3.—In the case of a left- 
hand first page, however, we often want 
to paste or file what’s on the reverse also. 

Question. — Would it be possible to 
begin all articles on right-hand (odd- 
numbered) pages? 

S. 


[To Reader “S,” an appreciation 
of his alertness. While it is not always 
feasible to begin feature articles on 
right-hand pages (from the standpoint 
of balance in layout for the succeed- 
ing and facing pages) we endeavor to 
do so where possible. — Ep.] 


-<>-— 
Tue Rear Low-Down 
Birmingham, Ala. 
To the Editor: 

In response to your request for my 
photo and life story, I send you herewith 
my biological sketch. 

L. 


[That wasn’t exactly what we asked 
for, Sir — ’twas a biographical sketch 
we wanted. — Ep. ] 


—-<—-— 


“INSURANCE SURVEYS” * 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
To the Editor: 

If every live and up-to-date insurance 
agent would take the time to read it and 
follow out some of the thoughts and sug- 
gestions here expressed so ably, I think 
it would be a credit to the business of 
insurance, which unfortunately in some 
instances today is harmed by the lack of 
preparedness on the part of those who 
profess to be insurance salesmen. I am 
going to make an effort to have many of 
our agents and brokers read this article 
and study it thoroughly. 

Epwarp C. HuHNKE 


* By Wade Fetzer, Jr., Feb., 1942, p. 
45. 
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Now, Now 
Fresno, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

Orchids to you for condensing so 
much meat in so small a space. As we 
sometimes (jokingly) say around this 
agency, ““THeE CasuALTY AND SURETY 
JouRNAL is small enough to put in your 
pocket and forget it, or to put on your 
desk and lose it.” 

D. 


[Jokingly, did you say? — Ep.] 
=> 
Sare Driver REwArRD 
Erie, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

Has the safe driver reward plan 
worked? Does it build good will? Has it 
provided the “moral equivalent” of 
dividends paid by participating com- 
panies? Do agents find it possible to 
deliver safe driver reward checks per- 
sonally and capitalize on the good will 
by writing additional business? How 
much of a record do agents keep of safe 
driver reward checks? Do some agents 
allow the amount as a credit to the 
assured’s account rather than handling 
as a physical check? 

For our part we normally receive 
checks rather than claiming a credit. 
We verify the correctness of the amount, 
record it as received from the company 
and then record the disposition of the 
check — such as mailed, or placed in the 
hands of the producer. 

We think that it builds good will, yet 
of perhaps one thousand safe driver re- 
ward checks given to policyholders, we 
have had one-half dozen letters of ac- 
knowledgment or appreciation. Per- 
haps an equal number of new sales 
directly result from the getting of the 
check, usually by adding some addi- 
tional insurance of cost approximating 
the amount of the safe driver reward 
check. We question whether there is 
enough gain to warrant the handling of 
the check but realize, like many forms 
of advertising, the results may be great 
even though intangible and untraceable. 

S 


| 
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Hevps IncREASE INCOME 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

I get quite a number of good ideas out 
of the JouRNAL every month, and think 
this publication fills a long needed place 
in our business. There are certainly 
many good sales development ideas. 
If the agents, country-wide, would really 
work them, they would have a material 
increase in their premium income. 

—_ > _ 
INVESTMENT 
Stirling, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

Every agent should subscribe to the 
Journat if he has not had the good 
fortune to receive it through his com- 
pany. I have increased my business 


100% by using tips that you have given. 


{Reader “‘S” ’s experience illustrates 
one of the prime objectives of the 
JournAL — that of assisting, directly 
and indirectly, in spreading the stock 
company message. — Ep.] 

—-<>-— 
Continuous REFRESHER 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

The JourNAL was particularly read- 
able when I was preparing for a talk on 
casualty insurance at my Rotary Club 
recently. I found a lot of good material 
which I could boil down into useful 
points in presenting this subject. While I 
have always enjoyed our trade publica- 
tions and found them helpful, I have 
rather lately become even more con- 
vinced that a careful reading of such 
magazines as the JourNAL is decidedly 
worth while. Such reading is a continu- 
ous “refresher course” for an insurance 


man. 
R. 








Henry G. SHEEHY, Manager at San 
Francisco for the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Company, Boston, 
has served with several insurance com- 
panies, starting his insurance as an 
office boy, followed by experience in 
bond claims and bond underwriting, 
assuming his present position in 1938. 
Now President, Casualty Association of 
California, and Executive Committee- 
man, Surety Association of Northern 
California. (Jf Honesty Could Be Read in 
the Face, page 19.) 

ie 
Joun H. Parks has had fifteen years’ 
insurance experience in Columbus and 
Cleveland. He is now Cleveland Branch 
Manager for the Eagle and Royal In- 
demnity Companies. Ohio State, and 
Columbus College of Law. He is or- 
ganizer and past president of the Ohio 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Managers. Now President of the Cleve- 
land Association of Casualty Managers. 
Model boatbuilding is his chief hobby. 
(“Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price,” 
page 43.) 

P< ae 
W. F. Somervitte, Assistant Secretary 
of the Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Company, St. Paul, has had over 30 
years’ casualty experience in London, 
New York, Chicago. At present, in 
charge of all underwriting, audit and 
inspection departments for his com- 
pany, except automobile, bond and 
personal accident. Educated at Latimer 
and London University, London, Eng- 
land. He is a 32nd Degree Mason, 
Shriner, Jester and an Associate of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. (Burglary, 
Robbery, Theft, page 51.) 
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Ravpu H. BLancuarp, Professor of In- 
surance, School of Business, Columbia 
University, has engaged in a consider- 
able amount of consulting work for both 
private and governmental organiza- 
tions. Offices held: President, Casualty 
Actuarial Society; Editor, McGraw-Hill 
Insurance Series; Fellow, Insurance 
Institute of America; Member, War 
Department Advisory Committee on 
Insurance; Honorary Member, Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Pacific; 
Director, American Management Asso- 
ciation; Member, General Educational 
Committee, Insurance Society of New 
York. (Insurance and Government, page 
53.) 
+ = 


MintTuRN T. WRIGHT, JR., Chief Fidel- 
ity Underwriter of the Travelers In- 
demnity, Hartford, has been engaged in 
fidelity bond work for 22 years. Served 
in World War I, then with a general 
insurance agency in Philadelphia. Be- 
came Assistant Secretary of Independ- 
ence Indemnity, then Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Fidelity Department of 
the Indemnity Insurance of North 
America. With Travelers in present po- 
sition since 1940. (Loss Prevention in the 
Fidelity Field, page 36.) 


TF = 


L. C. Hitcemann, Secretary of Leedom, 
O’Connor & Noyes Co., Milwaukee, 
speaks from an insurance experience of 
28 years. President, Insurance Federa- 
tion of Wisconsin; Executive Commit- 
tee, N.A.I.A.; Director, and Past 
President, Milwaukee Board of Fire 
Underwriters. (A Reserve Commission 
Account?, page 16.) 
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Ernest L. CLarK is an executive in the 
Treasurer’s Office (New York) of the 
J. C. Penney Company, operators of a 
vast chain of department stores, with 
more than 60,000 employes. Safety pro- 
motion and insurance buying come un- 
der his direction. His nearly 34 years in 
insurance include service with the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
in New York; an insurance agency in 
Brooklyn; broker; and Insurance Con- 
sultant with Alfred M. Best Company, 
New York. Served with A. E. F., 
1919-24. Instructor in Brokerage, In- 
surance Society of New York. (Prospects 
Despite Priorities, page 10.) 

* <4 
Severn A. Wuirte, Chief Engineer of 
the Sun Indemnity Company, New 
York City, is rated as one of the pioneer 
safety engineers in the insurance field. 
(Taking Accident Costs out of Production, 
page 46.) 

re 
Epwarp R. Granniss is Director, In- 
dustrial Division, National Conservation 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Also, an instruc- 
tor at New York University. Graduate 
of Brown University. Phi Delta Theta. 
After manufacturing experience, joined 
Travelers (guard design department) 
in Hartford, later as field inspector and 
safety engineer. Subsequently, Indus- 


trial Staff Engineer, National Safety 
Council, Chicago. In addition to his 
Association duties, he is Associate Man- 
ager of the National Bureau for Indus- 
trial Protection, Washington, D. C. 
(Maximum Production in Minimum Time, 


25. 
page 25.) ern 


Joun J. Iaco, who is Vice President of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland and the American Bonding 
Company of Baltimore, wrote for us in 
October, 1940. He now returns with the 
second in our series of “insurance anec- 
dotes.” (The Case of the Cryptic Note, 
page 42.) 


Credits. — Art work by W. McCallum 
Hogg, Charles Skiles, Robert G. Stern- 
loff, Robert G. Sternloff, Jr., Horace T. 
Elmo, Glory Harris, Margaret Guy, 
Robert Roland, Vic Zimmerman and 
Warren Evans, Jr. Pages 12 and 13, 
OEM. Page 18, claim stories, H. C. 
Timmins, Jr., The Travelers. Page 22, 
Carroon & Reynolds, Inc. Page 32: 
“Insurance Floater,” courtesy The 
Travelers; ““Target,” courtesy American 
Optical Company; “Citizens Defense,” 
courtesy American Legion Magazine; 
** ‘Buck’ Passing,” National Safety 
News; “Girl Winner,” Safety; and 
“Emergency Water” and “Wooden 
Wacky,” Acme Photos. 
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Representing the stock casualty companies on the Board of Trustees of The 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. (C.P.C.U.), 
are W. E. McKell, President of the New York Casualty, New York City; Ken- 
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Representing the National Association of Insurance Agents are Wade Fet- 
zer, Jr., Vice President of W. A. Alexander and Company, Chicago; and Gov- 
ernor William H. Wills of Montpelier, Vermont. F 

Representing the National Association of Insurance Brokers are Arthur C. 
Goerlich, member of the Executive Committee of the N.A.I.B.; and Julian 
Lucas, President of Davis, Dorland and Company, New York City. 
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Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 

| Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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